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* EDUCATION NEWS OF THE WEEK * 





Dr. Howard Fehr makes math exciting 
with video use of Bil Baird puppets. 


ETV Expanding 


lelevision, which not so many years 
accused of luring children 
away from homework and hampering 
school work, is now playing an increas- 
ingly prominent educational role 

Backed by a substantial grant from 
the Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Educatin eight large 
cities and states begin regular 
classroom instruction over television this 
fall. Participants: Atlanta, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Miami, Norfolk, Oklahoma 
City, Philadelphia, Wichita, and the 
states of Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

The extensive local project 
using closed-circuit television (CC-TV) 
is now in its second year in Hagers- 
town, Md. (See special article on page 
9-T.) Other large-scale projects are un- 
derway in Chicago, St. Louis and other 
cities. The first state-sponsored educa- 
tional CC-TV system is being es- 
tablished in Georgia. 

In some cities, CC-TV is bringing ed- 
ucational programs from the schools to 
local community centers. In New York, 
parents in a Manhattan housing project 
can observe activities at a nearby school. 

Many fine educational programs are 
going out over commercial TV stations, 
as well. New York Univ. this fall started 
an English literature course for credit 
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over WCBS-TV at the early-bird hour 
ot 6:30 A.M. (See Scholastic Teacher, 
Sept. 20.) The course started a run on 
New York City bookstores and ex- 
ceeded the optimistic expectations of 
university and station officials. 

Although New York City does not 
have its own educational station, more 
than 30,000 city pupils are receiving 
weekly “enrichment” courses over Sta- 
tion WPIX. Called The Living Black- 
board, the programs are produced by 
the Board of Education and the Metro- 
politan Educational Television Associa- 
tion (META). Meanwhile. META is 
hoping to get its own broadcasting out- 
let—possibly Newark, New Jersey's 
WATV-which is up for sale. 

Starting next month, the five TV sta- 
tions of the Westinghouse Broadcast- 
ing Company will present Bil Baird and 
his Marionettes in a series of weekly 
programs designed to interest young- 
sters in mathematics. The scripts were 
co-authored by puppeteer Baird and 
math Prof. Howard Fehr of Columbia 
Univ. Teachers College. Films will be 
made available later to ETV stations 
and schools. 

Westinghouse stations carrying the 
series, Adventures in Number and 
Space, are: KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh; 
KYW-TV, Cleveland; WBZ-TV, Bos- 
ton; KPIX, San Francisco; and WJZ- 
TV, Baltimore. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 
November 10°°16 


1957 American Education Week poster. 


Standards Raised 


Despite the severe teacher shortage, 
certification standards have been sig 
nificantly raised in many states. 

A new National Education Associa- 
tion report shows that the nationwide 
need for teacher quantity has not been 
accompanied by a lack of concern for 
teacher quality. 

The study reveals that 37 states and 
territories elementary school 
teachers to have four years of college 
training. Fourteen states and territories 
accept one to three years of college at- 
tendance. Only one state takes teachers 
with less than a year of college. 

However, 47 states and territories 
require four years of college for certifi- 
cate-seeking high school teachers, and 
only one will accept less (two to three 
ye.rs). Four others require five years 
of preparation. 

In the last 11 years, 21 states raised 
requirements for beginning elementary 
teachers to the degree level. Notes the 
report: “Sixteen of these have adopted 
the requirement since 1951l—a six-year 
period which...was a period of the 
most critical teacher shortage in the his 
tory of the nation.” 

In a few instances, says the NEA 
some state legislatures, (“but surpris- 
ingly few”), tried to lower or amend 
requirements to get more teachers. In 
order to staff their classrooms, how 
ever, most states still have to resort to 
emergency certificates. Last year, about 
80,000 were issued. 

The report, A manual on Certifica- 
tion Requirements for School Personnel 
in the U.S., may be obtained ‘rom 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing 
ton 6, D.C. ($2). 


Education Week 


“An Educated People Moves Free 
dom Forward” is the theme of the 37th 
annual American Education Week, Nov. 
10-16, co-sponsored by the National 
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Next week, the student magazines 
Senior Scholastic, Junior Scholastic, and 
World Week will be devoted to the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 

Scholastic Teacher will carry a special 
unit on using IGY in the classroom. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Zinc is a valued friend of other metals. As a coating or galvanizing 
material, it protects iron and steel from rust. Zinc added to copper 
forms the sturdy alloy, brass. Alloys containing zinc are used in 
thousands of products from buckles to battleships. From crude ore 
through many stages of processing, zinc travels from place to place 
with the help of dependable, economical railroad transportation. 


Drills called ‘Drifting Jumbos” tunnel 
through layers of zinc ore. Railroads carry 
this crude ore to smelters where the pure 
zine is extracted. A large mill can process 
10,000 tons of ore a day. 


Galvanizing or zinc-coating is one of the 
largest uses for zinc. More than two mil- 
lion tons of galvanized sheets are produced 
each year — a large part of this output 
going to the roofing industry. 


Zine concentrates are then loaded into 
railroad hopper cars and routed to mills 
where they are converted into slabs or 
sheets. The slab zinc is graded and shipped 
to many kinds of processing plants. 


Everywhere you look there’s zinc. Auto- 
mobiles, machinery, appliances, wire fenc- 
ing — all contain this versatile metal. And 
zinc is used extensively in making paper, 
paints, and rubber products. 


Bringing zinc into our daily living is an important job for 
America’s railroads. It’s another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day —swiftly, efficiently, and economically. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 32. 








Education Association, American Le- 
gion, U.S. Office of Education, and Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Individual topics for daily emphasis: 
Sunday, Nov. 10, Education for Moral 
Values; Monday, Nov. 11, Education for 
Responsible Citizenship; Tuesday, Nov. 
12, What Our Schools Should Achieve; 
Wednesday, Nov. 13, Ways to Provide 
Better Education; Thursday, Nov. 14, 
Our Community’s Teachers; Friday, 
Nov. 15, Our School-Community Rela- 
tionships; and Saturday, Nov. 16, Our 
Own Responsibility for Better Schools. 

Purposes of the special week are to 
increase public understanding and ap- 
preciation of education, to explain cur- 
rent teaching methods, and to reveal 
school needs and problems. If your 
school is planning to take part in AEW, 
write for a free folder describing AEW 
materials to American Education Week, 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 

As its own contribution to a public 
understanding of education, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company this week 
launches a six-week public service se- 
ries over 13 radio and TV stations in 
eight leading cities. The series, “Know 
Your Schools,” will include documen- 
taries, dramatic programs, panels, de- 
bates, interviews, and remote pickups. 
All will deal with education and 
school problems. Total cost to NBC: 
$1,000,000. Cities taking part: New 
York, Hartford, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Buffalo, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Red Writers Revolt 


A “runaway revolution” has devel- 
oped in Russian literature, reports Prof. 
George Gibian of Smith College. In- 
dividual self-expression, long hidden 
behind a_ collectivist facade, has 
emerged in recent Soviet works to the 
discomfort of Communist party bosses. 

Addressing the Modern Language 
Association convention at the Univ. of 
Wisconsin, Gibian said that the “meas- 
ure of freedom” accorded to Soviet 
writers since Stalin’s death has resulted 
in many works which go far beyond the 
bounds intended by the party. 

Some writers, Gibian observes, have 
dared to show the harmful influence of 
the Communist party on_ individual 
members. Others have explained the 
presence of evil individuals by placing 
the blame on the social system. The 
“Man in the Gray Flannel Suit” has also 
emerged in Russian garb with this twist: 
He is an “unfeeling, monstrous robot, 
thrown up by the [Soviet] system into 
positions of power.” 

Even “love has been making inroads 
on the province of the Machine Tractor 
Station and the Collective Farm,” Gibian 
gibes. The treatment here has shifted 
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On 
Television, 
Friday 
Night, 
October 25 


Dr. Frank Baxter (left) and Richard Carlson in a 


scene from “The Strange Case of the Cosmic Rays.” 


“The Strange Case of the 


COSMIC RAYS" 


advisors, including Dr. Carl D. Anderson, 


“The Strange Case of the Cosmic Rays” 
is the third program in the Bell ‘Telephone 
System’s new ‘T'V Science Scries. ‘The two 
earlier programs—“Our Mr. Sun” and 
“Hemo the Magnificent’ —were widely ac- 
claimed by educators, scientists and the 
general public. 


Scientific accuracy is assured by a Scien- 
tific Advisory Board and distinguished 


Dr. Bruno Rossi and Dr. Marcel Schein. 
The program was produced and directed 
by Academy-Award-winner Frank Capra. 


Everyone connected with education and 
science—students and teachers alike—will 
want to see “The Strange Case of the 
Cosmic Rays.” Remind your students and 
colleagues to see it on I’riday, October 25. 


In color and black and white on the NBC-TV network, Friday, October 
25, 9-10 P.M., E.D.T. Please check your local listing for time and station. 


Sponsored by BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





RYE OLLG 
| EACHER 


The Weekly News Review of Education & 
Teaching Guide for Scholastic Magazines 
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from purely social emphasis to indi- 
vidual concerns, a departure from the 
days of “Stalinist prudishness and reti- 
cence about sex.” 


More $cholarships 


The cost of a college education may 
be going up, but, fortunately, so is the 
value of scholarships. 

A U.S. Office of Education study finds 
that the number and value of college 
scholarships and fellowships available 
to undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents has skyrocketed. 

In 1950-51, there were 124,000 un- 
dergraduate scholarships offered, worth 
$27,000,000; in 1955-56, 237,000 schol- 
arships, worth $65,700,000. In 1949-50, 
265 institutions awarded 13,600 gradu- 
ate fellowships valued at $9,200,000. 
In 1955-56, 330 colleges and univer- 
sities gave nearly 25,000 fellowships 
worth $18,200,000. 

The study has been brought out in 
two companion publications, Financial 
Aid for College Students: Undergradu- 
ate (and Graduate). Write Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price: $1 
for the undergraduate report and 50 
cents for the graduate directory. 

The increase in scholarship aid, how- 
ever, does not mean that the financial 
picture has brightened for all college 
students. Reports the Univ. of Michigan: 
“Higher costs of attending college and 
a noticeable decline in well-paying 
summer jobs have exerted an economic 
squeeze on many students.” The uni- 
versity admissions office says there was 
a “noticeable increase” in the number 
of prospective freshmen who cancelled 
their applications this fall because of 
financial reasons. 


In Brief 


Disturbed at the rising tide of de- 
linquency, an Elizabeth, N.J. judge 
ordered 17 boys to pay $25 fines from 
their earnings. The boys were involved 
in a gang fight near a local high school. 
Meanwhile, the Regional Conference 
on Metropolitan Areas urges that aban- 
doned military bases be used as sum- 
mer camps for teen-age boys. 


Sarah Lawrence College has received 
a grant from the Fund for the Republic 
to study social change and community 
tensions in suburban Westchester 
County, N.Y. Focus of the study: the im- 
pact of the migration of people from 
city to suburbs, and the consequent 
change on life and institutions. 


»New appointments: Owen B. Kiernan 
is new Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Education. ... New Hampshire state 
commissioner Austin J. McCafferey will 


head the American Textbook Publish- 


ers Institute starting next year. The 
ATPI is an organization of 73 publishers 
of educational materials for school and 
college use. Members account for more 
than 90 per cent of the educational 
publishing business in the U.S. 


National School Boards Association 
has just gotten a fat $68,000 from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion. Grant will help underwrite studies 
on “certain urgent issues and questions 
facing educators today.” Among studies 
contemplated: TV in the classroom, 
“ways by which more individual atten- 
tion may be given to students,” and 
teachers’ salaries. 

Gabriel Richard Mason, retired prin- 
cipal of Brooklyn, N.Y.’s Abraham Lin- 
coln High School, has become a pro- 
fessional actor in an off-Broadway play, 
“The Italian Straw Hat.” Mason is 72. 
Citizens of Lake City, Mich., this week 
wind up three days of acting as hosts 
for 20 foreign educators from Michigan 
State Univ. Eight men and 12 women 
have been living as members of Lake 
City families, attending city council and 
Kiwanis club meetings, riding school 
buses, and observing small town life in 
action. (Population: 719.) 


Don’t Miss... 


Fads and Fallacies in the Name of 
Science, by Martin Gardner. This “study 
in human gullibility” discusses flying 
saucers, Bridey Murphy, dianetics, 
Velikovsky, etc. Paper-bound book is 
$1.60 (including postage), from Dover 
Publications, 920 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

Party of One, by Clifton Fadiman in 
“Holiday” (Oct.). “I have long been 
convinced that while ‘literature’ is a 
proper field of separate study, ‘English’ 
is not. ‘English’ should not be taught as 
a subject. Rather it should be taught 
continuously all day long in every class- 
room. English is not a separate disci- 
pline. It is the medium the child has to 
use whether he is writing a formal com- 
position or solving an equation. Hence, 
from kindergarten to college, all teach- 
ers should be teachers of English.” 

Professional Status of Teachers, a se- 
ries of articles in the Oct. “Teachers 
College Record,” by T. M. Stinnett, 
Henry Toy, Jr., others. Single copies 75 
cents from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ., New York 27, N.Y. 

Green Isles in the Sea, by “Explorer” 
editor Mary Harbage, in the Oct. 
“Childhood Education.” “Those who 
work day in and out with boys and girls 
live in the midst of a multitude of 
Green Isles. Merriment, laughter, pleas- 
ure, delight and enchantment are the 
gifts of children to adults.” Single copies 
75 cents from Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 
15th Street, Washington 5, D.C. 





TEACHERS: 





Are you 
meeting 
the student 
need for 
military 
guidance? 


TODAY, more than ever, the 
thought of military service is paramount in 
the minds of your students. Faced with a 
bewildering array of facts and conflicting 
alternatives, these young men often need 
expert help in reaching a service decision 
that is compatible with their own future 
plans. For this reason, leading American 
educators regard an informed program of 
military guidance as indispensable to the 
modern counseling job. 

In supporting such a program at your 
high school, you will be benefiting both 
your students and your country. To help 
you with this added obligation the United 


States Army offers the following aids: 


-- FILL OUT COUPON 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Attn: AGSN-P 


Military Guidance in Secondary 





Army Occupations and You— 


Assistance in the formulation of a Military Orientation Program. 
If your high school does not yet have a military guidance program, 
contact the Army Representatives at the Army Recruiting Station 
in your area. They will be happy to show you how such programs 
have operated at other schools. 


Film for showing to Students or School Community Groups. 
“Prepare Through Education” (16-minute film which portrays prob- 
lems of high school youths about to enter service and advice given 
them by their counselors) may be obtained free of charge by con- 
tacting your nearest Army Recruiting Station or by writing to; 


The Adjutant General, Department of the Army, 
Washington 25, D. C. Attn: AGSN-P 


A complete library of Guidance Materials. The Army offers a wide 
range of informational literature to aid in your military counseling. 
These include reference works for teachers and booklets for parents, 
as well as materials for the students themselves. To obtain this 
literature telephone your local Army Recruiting Station or fill out 
the coupon below. 
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Ff lease send me the booklets I have checked. 1 understand that 1 
also can obtain additional booklets for my students by writing to 
the above address or contacting my local Army Recruiting Station. 


Reserved For You—(Student book- 
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Schools—(Teacher military orienta- 
tion reference booklet) 


Helping Youth Face the Facts of 
Military Life— (Teacher pamphlet 
on the need for military orientation) 


(Teacher reference booklet on Army 
occupations) 


This ...Is How It Is — (Student 
booklet describing Army life) 


ADDRESS. 





let describing Army job training 
opportunities) 


Pathway to Maturity—( Parent book- 
let describing the psychological ben- 
efits of Army service) 
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The Seven Lively Arts 


Excerpts from Gilbert Seldes’ 


The Tin Pan Alley Factory: 


Many song-writers are under con- 
tract to publishers of sheet-music, getting 
so much a year, as any other employee 
does. They have to turn out hits before 
the time of renewal comes around. There 
is, moreover, their “union,” ASCAP. To 
achieve the top classification in ASCAP 
means a large annual income which goes 
on long after a composer has ceased to be 
active, which provides for his widow and 
children when he is dead. And classifica- 
tion is based on product, on the number 
of times the songs of a composer are per- 
formed. In these conditions it is not sur- 
prising that the song-writing business is as 
sharply focused on statistics as sponsors 
are on ratings. . . . The pressure to pro- 
duce weighs heavily on everyone in the 
business—to produce hits. It is surprising 
that so many good songs continue to be 
written. 

Classical, Folk, and Popular: 

.... In general, the works we call classic 
express something we believe to be eternal 
and the classics of each nation are also 
held to say something about the universal 
nature or the universal plight of humanity. 
The folk art of a nation is more concen- 
trated and it expresses the experience of 
a people, it speaks not for eternity, but 
for a long-known past. And the popular 
arts in each country express the present. 


Popularity by Exposure: 


A strange thing has happened to star- 
billing in our time. When I wrote this, the 
star was the person who did most for the 
show in which he appeared. Nowadays, in 
television, it is the man who does least. 
You have not only the self-effacing Ed 
Sullivan who has a great deal to do with 
the character of the variety program he 
introduces, you have second-order stars, 
male and female, of Hollywood who mere- 
ly announce the name of a weekly play 
and say a few empty words about it and 
become such important “personalities,” to 
the sponsor, that often the program is re- 
named to include the star’s name. This is 
popularity not by talent, but by exposure. 
The people I deal with here were prodi- 
gious in talent, they appeared once every 
year or so in a show—and deserved their 
success. (1957 comment. ) 


The Freest American Fantasy: 


Of all the lively arts the comic strip is 
the most despised, and with the exception 
Gilbert Seldes’ newly-revised book, The Seven 
Lively Arts (Copyright 1924, 1957 by Gilbert 
Seldes), will be published this month by Saga- 
more Press, New York City, for $4.95. 


newly revised book 


of the movies it is the most popular. Some 
twenty million people follow with interest, 
curiosity, and amusement the daily fortune 
of five or ten heroes of the comic strip, 
and that they do this is considered by all 
those who have any pretentions to taste 
and culture as a symptom of crass vulgar- 
ity, of dullness, and, for all I know, of 
defeated and inhibited lives. I need hardly 
add that those who feel so about the 
comic strip only infrequently regard the 
object of their distaste. 

Certainly there is a great deal of mon- 
otonous stupidity in the comic strip, a 
cheap jocosity, a life-of-the-party humour 
which is extraordinarily dreary. There is 
also a quantity of bad drawing and the 
intellectual level, if that matters, is some- 
times not high. 

... The enormous circulation it achieves 
imposes certain limitations: it cannot be 
too local, since it is syndicated throughout 
the country; it must avoid political and 
social questions because the same strip 
appears in papers of divergent editorial 
opinions; there is no room in it for acute 
racial caricature, although no group is 
immune from its mockery. These and 
other restrictions have gradually made of 
the comic strip a changing picture of the 
average American life—and by compensa- 
tion it provides us with the freest Ameri- 
can fantasy. 


Ballet—in English! 


. When I began writing in Esquire, 
in 1933, the editors, following their ad- 
mirable policy of letting me do what I 


pleased, indulged my whim to devote one 
piece a year to ballet which was then be- 
ginning in America, but was still shrouded 
in a snobbish mystery. Then, seeing a 
straight ballet in the midst of a musical 
(Oklahoma! ), the American public discov- 
ered you could like it without having to 
speak French. It was a cultural revolution 
—and all to the good. It deprived the in- 
tellectuals of a piece of private property 
they were running into the ground and 
shook the ground under the feet of the 
reverse-snobs who held that the intellec- 
tuals were incapable of doing anything 
the public really liked. (1957 comment. ) 


The Boring Pursuit of Great’ Art: 


.... For at bottom there is a vast snob- 
bery of the intellect which repays the 
deadly hours of boredom we spend in the 
pursuit of art. We are the inheritors of a 
tradition that what is worthwhile must be 
dull; and as often as not we invert the 
maxim and pretend that what is dull is 
higher in quality, more serious, “greater 
art” in short than whatever is light and 
easy and gay. 


The Snobbery of the Bogus Arts: 


. . . The great arts and the lively arts 
have their sources in strength or in gaiety 
—and the difference between them is not 
the degree of intensity, but the degree of 
intellect. But the bogus arts spring from 
longing and weakness and depression. . . . 

The bogus arts are corrupting the lively 
ones—because an essential defect of the 
bogus is that they pretend to be better 
than the popular arts, yet they want des- 
perately to be popular. They borrow and 
spoil what is good; they persuade people 
by appealing to their snobbery that they 
are the real thing. And as the audience 
watches these arts in action the comforting 
illusion creeps over them that at last they 
have achieved art. But they are really 
watching the manifestations of the Great 
God Bogus—and what annoys me most is 
that they might at that very moment be 
hailing Apollo or Dionysos, or be them- 
selves participating in some of the minor 
rites of the Great God Pan. 





ing, and important. 


society. 





Seven Lively Maxims for the Seven Lively Arts 


I have allowed myself to catalogue my preferences; it is possible to set the 
basis of them down in impersonal terms, in propositions: 


That there is no opposition between the great and the lively arts. . . 

That except in a period when the major arts flourish with exceptional vigour, 
the lively arts are likely to be the most intelligent phenomena of their day. 

That the lively arts as they exist in America to-day are entertaining, interest- 


That with a few exceptions these same arts are more interesting to the adult 
cultivated intelligence than most. of the things which pass for art in cultured 


That there exists a “genteel tradition” .. . 
appreciation of the popular arts, and that these have therefore missed the cor- 
rective criticism given to the serious arts, receiving instead only abuse. 

That therefore the pretentious intellectual is as much responsible as any one 
for what is actually absurd and vulgar in the lively arts. 

That the simple practitioners and simple admirers of the lively arts, being 
uncorrupted by the bogus, preserve a sure instinct for what is artistic in America. 


which has prevented any just 











Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


The British Monarchy (p. 12) 


World History 


Digest of the Article 

Queen Elizabeth II can trace her an- 
cestry back to the Saxon King Egbert 
who reigned in the 9th century. Since 
that time the history of the British 
monarchy has included King John 
whose powers were curbed by the Mag- 
na Charta, Henry VIII notorious for 
his six wives but significant for hav- 
ing welded England into a modern 
nation, Elizabeth I under whom Britain 
enjoyed its “Golden Age,” and Queen 
Victoria during whose long reign the 
British Empire rose to its most glorious 
heights. Since the 17th century, Brit- 
ain has had a constitutional (limited) 
monarchy. 

The Queen’s current visit to the 
United States highlights her role as a 
“good-will ambassador.” She has been 
active in visiting foreign lands and 
countries in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations since her marriage to Prince 
Philip in 1947. She succeeded to the 
throne at the death of her father, King 
George VI, in 1952. As a princess she 
had been tutored privately in prepara- 
tion for her duties as monarch, 

While the British monarch has less 
power than most presidents of repub- 
lics, she is a unifying symbol of the 
British “family of nations.” The mon- 
archy is a flexible institution which has 
learned to change with the times. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To help students understand the role 


of the British monarchy in English and 
Commonwealth history. 


Assignment 

1. Indicate briefly the contribution 
of each of the following to British his- 
tory: (a) King John: (b) Henry VIII; 
(c) Queen Elizabeth I; (d) Queen 
Victoria. 

2. Explain: England is a limited and 
not an absolute monarchy. 

3. Why do the British people cling 
to the ancient institution of the mon- 
archy? 

4. The British monarchy is a flexible 
institution. Discuss. 


Motivation 

Queen Elizabeth’s visit to the United 
States will be covered by radio, TV, 
newspapers, magazines—in fact, by all 
mass media. Why is this visit consid- 
ered so newsworthy? 


Pivotal Questions 

1. In what sense is Queen Elizabeth 
carrying on a major function of the 
modern British monarchy in visiting the 
United States? 

2. The term Commonwealth of Na- 
tions is used frequently when we dis- 
cuss Britain. Come up to our map of the 
world (or use the world map in the 
World Affairs Annual—issue of Sept. 
27) and point to the members of the 
Commonwealth. Members of the Com- 
monwealth are independent nations. 
How does the Queen help to link Com- 
monwealth members to England? 

3. If Henry VIII were alive today, 
he would be amazed by changes in the 
power of the British monarchy. Why? 

4. What kind of training was Queen 
Elizabeth II given for her present re- 
sponsibilities? 


Summary 

What do we mean when we say, 
“The British monarch reigns but does 
not govern”? 


Things to Do 

1. Pupil interest may be directed to 
some of the interesting biographies of 
English kings and queens. Local library 
resources can be tapped for biographies 
of Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth I, 
Queen Victoria, and the reigning 
Queen. 

2. On an outline map of the world, 
pupils can plan a tour for the Queen 
in which she visits British possessions 
and Commonwealth members. 

3. Pupils can prepare questions 
which they would ask the Queen if 
they could interview her. A “Queen 
for a Day” can attempt to answer some 
of the questions. 


References 

“Elizabeth II Can’t Be Elizabeth I,” 
by P. Worsthorne, N. Y. Times Maga- 
zine, Aug. 18, ’57, p. 11. 


British Constitutional Monarchy. A 
pamphlet, 32 pp. British Information 
Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, 
MY. 

Elizabeth Enters, by L. 
Scribner's, N. Y. °53. 


Johnston. 


Ambassadors . . . By Profession 
or Patronage? (p. 6) 


American History, Problems of Democracy 


In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
consider both sides of the question, 
“Should all U. S. ambassadors be chosen 
from the ranks of State Department 
career men?” Proponents hold that we 
are in need of specialists in diplomacy 
to represent us abroad; that specialists 
are likely to have a firmer grasp of in- 
ternational relations; that ambassadorial 
posts should be rewards for career State 
Department diplomats. 

Opponents argue that some of our 
outstanding ambassadors have been re 
cruited from outside the ranks of the 
State Department; that the costs of 
ambassadorial posts are often too great 
for career men; that under the Consti- 
tution the President is given a free 
choice in selecting ambassadors to rep- 
resent him abroad. 


Things to Do 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which three or four students express 
themselves on the question. One stu- 
dent can act as moderator. He can in 
troduce the question, lead the discus- 
sion, and summarize. If the moderator 
needs help, you can step in and guide 
the discussion as a model for future 
moderators. The class can ask questions 
after the panel has had its say. 

2. Students can write practice let 
ters to their Congressmen in which they 
take a position on the question. Check 
the form of these letters and caution 
students to keep the letters short—one 
side of a page is a maximum. 





tions.—H. L. H. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Does your room have a Social Studies atmosphere? Look around. If your 
room cannot be recognized immediately as a Social Studies classroom, there 
is room for improvement. A good start can be made by posting Scholastic 
Magazines’ 1957-58 World News Map. U. N. 
dents, newspaper clippings and pictures tacked on a bulletin board, or taped 
to blackboards which can be spared—‘ ese help to provide a Social Studies 
atmosphere. Of course, it is an excellent idea to have the posters and other 
visual aids conform to the unit of work. Most busy teachers, however, must 
settle for something less than this carefully planned state of room decora- 


posters, drawings by stu- 
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Eli Whitney (p. 13) 


American History 


Our “Creative American” this week 
is the inventor of the cotton gin, who 
also introduced the system of uniform, 
interchangeable parts for muskets, and 
thus was the founder of our modern 
system of mass production. 


Things to Do 

1. Discuss: In what sense was Eli 
Whitney a revolutionist? To what extent 
did Whitney's invention of the cotton 
gin fasten slavery on the South? Eli 
Whitney would have been at home in 
the 20th century. Do you agree? Why? 

2. A student can give a chalk-talk 
on the cotton gin or the system of in- 
terchangeable parts, explaining how 
Whitney’s idea gave rise to our modern 
system of mass production. 

3. Students may be interested in 
books about inventors and inventions, 
such as Machines That Built America, 
by R. Burlingame; World Book of Great 
Inventors, by J. S. Myer, and others 
which may be found in the school or 
local library. 


TOOLS for 


INTERNATIONAL 
GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 
Oct. 25 in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Geophysical Year, by 
W. T. Stone, 1956, 75¢ to libraries 
$1.00 to others, Editorial Research Re- 
ports, 1156 19th Street, Washington 6, 
D. C. Proposed U. S. Program for the 
International Geophysical Year 1957- 
58, 1956, 30¢, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Project Van- 
guard (limited supply, teachers only), 
1956, free, Information Service, Mar- 
tin Company, Baltimore, Maryland. The 
Secret of the Sun, by Holiday Maga- 
zine, undated, free, Educational Bu- 
reau, Curtis Publishing Company, In- 
dependence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


BOOKS: Exploring Earth and Space: 
the Story of 1.G.Y., by M. O. Hyde, 
$3.00 (Whittlesey, Oct. 1957). Rockets, 
Missiles, and Moons, by Charles 
Coombs, $3.75 (Morrow, 1957). The 
Earth Satellite, by John Lewellen, $2.25 
(Knopf, 1957). Satellite, by E. Ber- 
gaust & W. Beller, $3.95 (Hanover 
House, 1956). Antarctic Challenged, 
by Edward Mountevans, $4.50 (De 
Graff, 1956). Vanguard, by Martin 
Caldin, $3.95 (Dutton, 1957). 


ARTICLES: “Exploring the World’s 
Crust,” Science Digest, Sept. 1957. 


Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 
October 25, 1957 


Special Issue on 
The International Geophysical Year 


The Sun—tTyrant and Benefactor .. . 
Probing the Poles . . . Whither Weath- 
er? ... Sounding the Oceans . . . Inside 
Earth . . . Project Vanguard . . . How 
You Can Participate ... Glossary of 
IGY Words You Need to Know... 
Charts, Drawings, Maps, Photos 











U. N. Day 


October 24 was the historic day in 
1945 that the United Nations officially 
came into being. Three years later a 
United Nations General Assembly reso- 
lution, sponsored by the United States, 
declared that “October 24 shall hence- 
forth be called ‘United Nations Day’ 
and shall be devoted to making known 
to the people of the world the aims and 
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“Year of Discovery Opens in Antarc- 
tica,” by D. S. Buyer, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, Sept. 1957. “Big 
Push,” Newsweek, June 24, 1957. 
“LG.Y.,” Time, July 8, 1957. “Nine 
Tantalizing Mysteries of Nature,” by 
W. Hawkes, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
July 7, 1957. “World Studies the World,” 
Life, Sept. 15, 1957. “World’s Greatest 
Research Project,” by G. A. W. Boehm, 
Fortune, June, 1957. “The International 
Geophysical Year” by Hugh Odishaw, 
Science Teacher, May, 1957. “LG.Y. 
Rocket Program,” Scientific Monthly, 
Sept. 1957. “12 Nations Converge on 
the Antarctic,” Natural History, Feb. 
1957. “Compelling Continent,” Time, 
Dec. 31, 1956. 


FILMS: A Moon Is Born, 4 minutes, 
sound, color, free-loan, Dept. of Infor- 
mation, International Business Machines, 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Launching of the earth satellite 
(cartoon type film) 


FILMSTRIPS: Expanding Horizons 
tor Science, 57 frames, Office of Educa- 
tional Activities, N. Y. Times, 229 West 
43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. An 
introduction to the International Geo- 
physical Year. Geophysical Year, 40 
frames, Current Affairs Films, Key Pro- 
ductions, Inc., 527 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


achievements of the United Nations 
and to gaining their support for the 
work of the United Nations.” 

A useful source for information about 
the U. N. is the United States Com- 
mittee for the United Nations, 816 21st 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. This 
is a non-profit, non-political organiza- 
tion whose chairman is appointed an- 
nually by the President of the United 
States. 

Some committee publications are: 
Leaders Guide—1957—The U. N. Is 
Your Business. How to plan and or- 
ganize U. N. Day programs. 32 pp. 
1-5 copies free. You and the U. N. 32 
pp. Ambassador H. C. Lodge answers 
the citizens’ questions on the U. N. 1-10 
copies free. But What Has the U. N. 
Actually Accomplished? 12 pp. Ques- 
tions and answers from the viewpoint 
of a businessman, 5¢ per copy. The 
United Nations—Ten Years of Achieve- 
ment by W. DeWitt, pub. by Public 
Affairs Committee, 28 pp. 25¢. The 
U. S. and the U. N. by B. Brown and 
J. Johnson, Headline Series No. 107, 
Foreign Policy Assn., 64 pp. 35¢. The 
United Nations and How It Works by 
D. C. Coyle, pub. by The New Amer- 
ican Library. 208 pp. 50¢. How Peoples 
Work Together. An illustrated account 
of the work of the U. N. and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 92 pp. 75¢. I Saw 
Technical Assistance Change Lives. 
Firsthand accounts of technical assist- 
ance in the field written by U. N. ex- 
perts. 72 pp. 50¢. 

All orders should be directed to the 
U. S. Committee for the U. N., address 
above. Priced materials must be pre- 
paid. There is a service charge of 50¢ 
on all orders for free materials. 

Films: Workshop for Peace, 29 min- 
utes, sound, black and white, sale or 
rent, U. N. Film Division, Films and 
Visual Information Department, United 
Nations, N. Y. Describes U. N. Head- 
quarters building in N. Y. C. and the 
operations of the various departments 
which occupy it. 


Career Guidance (p. 20) 


New York Life Insurance Co. con- 
tinues its popular vocational series with 
“Should You Go into Food Retailing?” 
The food industry is the fastest-growing 
industry in this country today. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 19) 
I. British Monarchy: A. a-5; b-2; o1; 
d-3; e-4. B. a-4; b-3; c-1; d-4. 
Il. Graph: a-T; b-F; c-T; d-NS. 
III. Cartoon: a-T; b-NS; c-T; d-F; e-T. 
IV. Ambassadors: a-F; b-A; c-A; d-F. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER Edition is continued on Page 9-T 
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Win a valuable 


Hallmark Art Prize 


Start on your entry now 
for the 31st Annual Scholastic 
Art Awards Competition! 


You can gain true recognition for your artistic 
ability—in addition to winning a valuable 
cash prize—by entering the national high 
school Scholastic Art Awards Competition. 

Hallmark Cards, in keeping with its tradi- 
tion of encouraging young artists everywhere, 
is the major industrial patron of the 1958 
Scholastic Art Awards. Hallmark Honor 
Prizes of $100 will be awarded in over 40 
regions throughout the country. 

This can be a fine start to a successful art 
career as the award-winning works in all cate- 
gories will also be displayed in leading depart- 
ment stores all over the country. 

Remind your teacher to request a supply of 
Scholastic Art Awards Rule Books for 1958. 
Here you will find all the information for 
preparing and submitting your entries. Then 
the rest is up to you—so start planning now! 








NOTE TO 
TEACHERS! 


Be sure your students are fully informed on the 1958 
Scholastic Art Awards Competition. For complete 
details and your supply of the 1958 Rule Books, write 
to: Scholastic Magazine, Attention: Art Awards Dept., 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


When you care enough to send the very best 
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French Girls More Polite 
Dear Editor: 

I have to agree with Andrew McKen- 
zie’s letter (see Sept. 20 issue). I've met 
some French girls, and I also know a 
girl who goes to school in France. 

In my opinion, French girls are the 
most polite and up-to-date girls I've 
ever had the pleasure to meet. They 
are really “tops” in my book. I would 
love to live in France and really get to 
know the kids over there. If I did, I'd 
bring back all their secrets of success 
to help our “young ladies” grow up in 
the same atmosphere that French 
“jeunes filles” live in. 

Denise O’Brien 
Winnetka, Illinois 


French Girls: Con 
Dear Editor: 

Where I come from, girls are more 
interested in the boy himself than in 
the fact that he is taking them out. 
Some girls, of course, will go out .with 
any boy.: But a girl who has any choice 
will go out only with a boy she wants 
to be with. Consequently, because she 
likes the boy, she will make him feel 
she is interested in him. 

When it comes to politeness, I'd say 
it’s a half-and-half proposition. Some 
American girls are polite only when 
they have to be. On the other hand, is 


the American boy so polite that he can 


afford to criticize American girls? I 
don't think so. 
Sally Sears 


Highland Park, Illinois 


Dear Editor: 

This character, Andrew McKenzie, 
hasn’t dated very much, that’s easy to 
see. And the girls he has dated must 
have thought they were the “cream of 
the crop.” 

Sure, French girls may really be 
something. But we American girls have 
got more than they have in a million 
ways. So here’s a little advice to a poor 


Letters to® 


misguided soul: Check up on good old 
down-to-earth American girls. 
Anna Lee Samuelson 
Orange, Texas 


Dear Andrew: 

Your letter saying that French girls 
are more polite than American girls 
certainly made me watch my manners. 
But it also-made me laugh! 

Do you think that American boys are 
the politest boys in the world? Frankly, 
I think thé boys of America could im- 
prove on many points of courtesy, es- 
pecially in their choice of words. How 
do you boys ever expect a girl to be 
the least interested in you, when some 
of you are such crude imitations of 
gentlemen? 

Surely, if both the boys and girls of 
America work on their manners, both 
of us might find someone worthwhile. 

Jill Robinson 
Wilmette, Illinois 


(This letter was addressed to Andrew 
McKenzie. But he suggested that our 
other readers might like to share it with 
him. If you disagree or agree with An- 
drew’s opinions, we'd like to hear from 
you. Address your letters to: “Letters to 
the Editor,” Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. And 
don’t forget to include the name of your 
school.—Editors ) 


Happy Birthday, Seal of U.S. 
Dear Editor: 

Thanks for the September 27 issue, 
which contained the “U. S. and World 
Affairs Annual.” It’s tops. I liked the 
way you used the seal of the United 
States to illustrate the article “Foreign 
Policy . . . Shield of Our Republic.” 
Did you know that on September 16 
the Department of State observed the 
175th anniversary of the seal? 

Kenneth Galt 
Washington, D. C. 


(Thanks, Kenneth, for calling this to 
our attention. The seal, of course, origi- 
nated in a resolution passed by the 
Founding Fathers soon after they signed 
the Declaration of Independence on 
July 4, 1776. The seal was first used, 


however, on a document giving George 


Editor 
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Washington authority to negotiate with 
the British for the exchange of prisoners 
of war. The document is dated Septem- 
ber 16, 1782—175 years ago.—Editors ) 


Don’t Cut Vacations! 


Dear. Editor: 

I wouldn’t be able to go to college if 
I couldn't work during my summer va 
cations. During the summer, I work 
five days a week as a telephone opera- 
tor. That leaves just two days for sum- 
mer sports and other fun. That's not 
much time! 

If high school were cut by a year, 
many students would be graduated at 
the age of 16. I'm 16, and I know that 
I’m not yet ready to be on my own. 
However, another year of high school 
will give me the maturity I need to 
make intelligent decisions regarding my 
future. 

Penny Ludlow 
Pierson High School 
Sag Harbor, New York 


Orchids 


Dear Editor: 

To say the least, your magazine is 
the “most”! The feature I like best is 
“Boy dates Girl.” I read it every week. 

Your magazine also keeps me well 
informed about the events that are hap 
pening around the world. It also helps 
me in my history class. 

Darlene Deslyper 
Edwin Denby High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

I have received two issues of Senio: 
Scholastic and have read both from 
cover to cover. I like the news articles 
best. 

I enjoy many of the other features in 
your magazine. I like the “Letters to 
the Editor” page, the crossword puz 
zles, and the “Looking and Listening” 
feature. 

I know I will enjoy reading your 
magazine throughout the school year. 
Thank you for all your efforts to make 
it such an interesting magazine. 

Mary Lally 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Illinois 




















Williams in Detroit Free Press 


One Viewpoint—Naming diplomats is President's constitutional right. 


Forum Topic 
of the Week 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


In recent months President Eisenhower has shifted a number of key 
U. S. ambassadors from one post to another. He has also appointed 
several men, new to the ambassadorial world, to represent the U. S. in 
certain of our embassies abroad. 

Some of these moves and appointments have stirred criticism in 
Congress. This criticism was heightened when one of the new ap- 
pointees admitted to a Senate committee that he did ndét know the 
name of the prime minister of the nation to which he was being sent. 
Several Senators then charged that the man had been selected for his 
“campaign contributions.” , 

The chairman of the Senate’s Foreign Relations Committee, Theo- 
dore F. Green (Dem., R. I.), declared that the U. S. “can no longer 
afford” to use important posts as a reward for political service. Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles replied by pointing out that 68 per 
cent of ali U. S. ambassadors and ministers now are career diplomats. 
“The proportion is higher than at any time in the past,” said Secretary 
Duiles. 

President Eisenhower has defended his appointments by noting that 
of 21 new ambassadors named by him, 10 were career diplomats. In 
comparison, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, when he took office in 
1934, filled 15 posts—but only five with career men. 

Should all U. S. ambassadors be chosen from the ranks of profes- 
sional diplomats? Here are both sides of the issue. 


Ambassadors... 


A pro and con discussion: 


CAREER MEN! 


1. The times require foreign policy 
experts representing us abroad. 

Never before in history have foreign 
affairs been so important in the day-to 
day life of our nation. 

As the leader of the free world, the 
U. S. needs diplomats who understand 
clearly the complex details of interna- 
tional relations. We need men who are 
specialists in diplomacy. 

Yet, today, in one third of our em- 
bassies and legations, diplomatic “ama- 
teurs” represent us. 

In the past—the pre-jet, pre-atomic 
past—this may not have been so shock- 
ing. Ambassadorships were often used 
as a “political reward.” Under our re- 
publican form of government, the head 
of state could not create knighthoods or 
baronets to show appreciation for serv- 
ices rendered—usually political services. 
But he could appoint ambassadors— 
positions filled with prestige and social 
color. 

Times have changed. Our embassies 
today need more than social—or politi- 
cal—figureheads. 


2. Career diplomats are specialists~ 
caretully trained for their jobs. 

You would not hire a haberdasher to 
construct an atomic energy plant. You 
would not, in fact, hire an ordinary en- 
gineer. You would want a specialist, 
one who knows and understands both 
atomic energy and industrial design. 

The Foreign Service of our State De- 
partment trains, year after year, spe- 
cialists in diplomacy. These men and 
women are selected carefully for intelli- 
gence and personality. Their educa- 
tional backgrounds must be of the high- 
est caliber. 

These career diplomats make special 
studies of the languages of certain 
areas. They also study an area’s history, 
customs, and problems, its politics and 
personalities. They are well-trained and 
well-grounded in the specialties that 
make the best ambassadors. 

Furthermore, career diplomats can 
bring to one post the wealth of knowl- 
edge and experience gained at previous 
ambassadorial posts. 








By Profession or Patronage? 


Should all U. S. ambassadors be chosen from the ranks of State Department career men? 


3. Ambassadorships should be the 
highest award the U. S. can give its 
hard-working career diplomats. 

The majog qualification for a top am- 
bassador should be ability to serve—not 
ability to cortribute to a political cam- 
paign fund. 

Our career diplomats work hard at 
minor jobs for years, hoping in time to 
reach the top posts. They give up most 
of their leisure hours for consular social 
functions. They deprive their families of 
home ties—all for Uncle Sam. 
Then what happens? A non-career man, 
an “amateur,” walks off with the plum. 

No wonder many men who would be 
fine Foreign Service officers prefer to 
accept other jobs—to Uncle Sam’s loss. 

People who support the appointment 
of non-career men point out that the 
costs of being an ambassador run far 
beyond the Government’s allotments. 
That, they say, is why a President often 
appoints wealthy citizens. If this is true, 
then allotments should be increased. 

The British ambassador to the U.S. 
draws twice as much money as the 
U.S. ambassador to Britain. That is why 
Britain can afford to send us a career 
diplomat, whereas our London ambas- 
sador is always a non-career man. 

Our Government spends billions each 
year for defense. Surely, more money 
allotted to our ambassadors would aid 
national security, too. After all, our am- 
bassadors are our nation’s eyes and ears 
‘overseas—our spokesmen in friendly na- 
tions, our salesmen in non-committed 
nations, our human radar in potential 
enemy nations. 

The nation needs the best specialists 
in diplomacy it can get today. That 
means career men! 


FREE CHOICE! 


1. Some of America’s best ambassa- 
dors have been non-career men. 

The diplomatic corps of the U.S. 
Government should not be an exclusive 
club for a handful of men whose basic 
qualifications for a top post is member- 
ship in “the club.” 

We do not insist that all Senators be 
lawyers, nor that all Presidents have 
previous executive experience in indus- 
try or government (qualities that cer- 


close 


tainly would be an asset in a Senator 
or President). Why, then, should we in- 
sist that all ambassadors be career dip- 
lomats? 

Since World War II, three 8f our 
outstanding ambassadors have been 
non-Career ones: James B. Conant, for- 
mer Harvard president who helped 
keep West Germany a close U.S. ally 
during the difficult postwar period; 
Chester Bowles, former advertising ex- 
ecutive who won us many friends in 
newly independent India; and Clare 
Boothe Luce, author and former Con- 
gresswoman who, as 
Italy, helped solve the Trieste crisis. 

Men from the business world, trom 
intellectual life, and from other civilian 
walks of life can bring fresh insights— 
not based on “standard operating pro 
cedure”—to many diplomatic problems. 


ambassador to 


2. The costs of ambassadorial life are 
beyond most career men. 

4 man without an independent tor- 
tune cannot afford the honor of serving 
as U.S. ambassador to some nations. 


The top ambassadorial pay is about ° 


$50,000 a year ($27,500 salary and 
$22,500 in allowances). Yet State De- 
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Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer 
Another Viewpoint—But much of world’s 
diplomacy is conducted at social affairs. 


partment records show that actual costs 
are often twice that much. For example, 
when Winthrop Aldrich was our am- 
bassador to Britain (1953-57), he is 
estimated to have spent $70,000 a year 
out of his own pocket! 

Are such extra expenditufes neces- 
sary? Diplomats agree generally that 
they are. A large part of the world’s 
diplomacy is conducted at social affairs 
such as formal dinners, receptions, and 
teas—all expensive. 

Moreover, diplomats must buy clothes 
for their wives—who are expected, as 
representatives of the world’s wealthiest 
nation, to be the best-dressed women in 
(The wives of French ambassa 
dors, incidentally, are usually outfitted 
by the finest Paris couturiers as a patri- 
otic “service”). They must travel on a 
Government allotment of $12 a day— 
and yet stay at the best hotels and eat 
at the restaurants (just as 
would expect visiting dignitaries to cdo 
in your town). 

A man who has spent. his career in 
the diplomatic corps is unlikely to have 
accumulated personal wealth—not on 
his Government salary, anyway. — 

And why should our nation’s already 
overburdened taxpayers be asked to 
foot an enormous increase in ambassa 
doria! allowances? Whv—when there 
are qualified men outside the State De- 
partment who are able and willing to 
foot the bill themselves? 


town. 


best you 


3. Restrictions would interfere with 
the President's responsibility. 

The Constitution gives the Presi 
dent (in Article Il, Section 3) the right 
to choose our ambassadors and minis- 
ters. The choice—and the responsibility 
for the choice—is his. 

Furthermore, a president should be 
free to appoint ambassadors who will 
carry out his policies. A career diplo 
mat, serving under many Administra- 
tions, usually is not committed to a par 
ticular policy. He may not be the best 
qualified person to represent the Presi 
dent’s policies. 

When career diplomats can best 
serve the interests of the U.S. in a par 
ticular post, they should be given the 
post. But when a non-career man can 
do the job, he should be appointed 





HIS WEEK, the President of the 
United States will be host to a 
right royal guest: Her Majesty, Eliza- 
beth II, by the Grace of God, ‘of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and her Other Realms 
and Territories, Queen, Head of the 
Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith. 
The young lady who bears these 
weighty titles with such grace and dig- 
nity is both attractive and charming. 
She is 31 (but looks considerably 
younger), slim, blue-eyed, wavy-haired 
—much prettier than her pictures. She 
is also “every inch a monarch,” whose 
devotion to her royal duties has al- 
ready become legendary. 


Queen Elizabeth’s visit is scheduled 


to begin October 16. It will last six 
days. Her first stop will be historic 
Jamestown, Virginia. There she will 
take part in the festivities commemorat- 
ing the 350th anniversary of the first 
British settlement in America. 

From Jamestown, Elizabeth flies to 
Washington, D.C., where President 
Eisenhower will be on hand to greet her 
at the airport. Her final stop-over will 
be in New York City. City officials 
plan to honor her with the traditional 
ticker-tape parade up Broadway. 

Wherever she goes, the modest, so- 
ber-faced young woman who wears the 
British crown can be expected to 
“win friends and influence people”—to 
strengthen the bonds between her na- 
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Photo shows Elizabeth af 18. She still loves country life, is good horsewoman. 





Wide World phote 
Photo above: in Buckingham Palace 
Throne Rceom, Elizabeth wears royal robes 
and Imperial Crown. She holds Orb and 
Scepter, symbols of power and justice. 


tion and the United States. For the 
story of her life—first as a princess, 
then as a wife and mother, finally as 
reigning monarch—has won her millions 
of admirers not only in Britain, but 
throughout the world. 

Elizabeth's father was Albert, Duke 
of York, thé second son of King George 
V of Great Britain. Her mother, the 
then Lady Elizabeth, is of ancient 
Scottish nobility. Princess Elizabeth was 
born in.London ‘on April 21, 1926. 

The baby princess was given the 
names Elizabeth Alexandra Mary—all 
three, queens of England. Four years 
later, her sister Margaret Rose was 
born. The two sisters became close 
friends, despite the differences in their 
ages and characters. Princess Margaret 
was a devil-may-care and fun-loving 
little girl. Elizabeth was shy and seri- 
ous-minded. 


Two Girls in a Playhouse 


The sisters lived most of the year 
in a large mansion in London. They 
usually spent their summers in Scot- 
land. On weekends, the family visited 
Royal Lodge, the Duxe of York’s coun- 
try house about 25 miles from London. 

On the grounds of the Royal Lodge 
the princesses had .a play house all 
little girls dream about owning. A gift 
from the people of Wales, it was called 
“Y Bwthyn Bach-to Gwellt”— The Lit- 
tle House with the Straw Roof. It 
had a kitchen, living room, bedroom, 
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and bathroom—fully equipped with fur- 
niture, electric lights, refrigerator, stove, 
and dishes. The princesses were small 
enough to move around in The Little 
House easily. They “played house” by 
keeping it neat and clean themselves. 

Like most of the children in the 
Royal family, the Duke’s daughters 
did not go to school formally. Instead, 
they were taught at home. Their teach- 
er was a Scottish governess. 

What was a typical day in the life of 
Princess Elizabeth? 

At six a.m., “Lilibet” (as the royal 
family called Elizabeth) got up, dressed, 
and went out for a lesson in horseman- 
ship (she still is an “outeof-doors girl” 
and an excellent horsewoman). After 
a brisk ride, she returned to have her 
breakfast. After breakfast she said “good 
day” to her’ parents and went off to 
“class” with the governess. 

Following lunch, Elizabeth had les- 
sons in French, speech, and the piano 
With her “booklearning” out of the 
way, she was free to play “hide-and- 
go-seek” and other games with her 
sister in the garden. 

Seldom did the two little princesses 
have other children their age to play 
with. But they did have a collection 
of pets—mostly ponies and dogs—to 
keep them busy. An extra-special treat 
might be an “exciting” ride on the 
Underground (London’s subway) or a 
spin on the top of a two-decker auto- 
bus. 

During these excursions the two 
girls were seldom noticed. They dressed 
simply—in tweed coats and berets. 


Education of a Princess 


In 1936, when Elizabeth was ten 
years old, her life took a more serious 
turn. Her grandfather, George V, died. 
Her uncle, the Prince of Wales, became 
King Edward VIII. Before the end of 
the year, however, Edward gave up 
the throne and Elizabeth’s father, the 
Duke of York, became King George VI. 

Princess Elizabeth became “heiress 
presumptive” to the throne. (The pre- 
sumptive” was used because it was 
presumed that she would succeed her 
father unless a male child was born 
to her parents before her father’s 
death.) 

Her family moved into Buckingham 
Palace, the immense royal residence 
with its 690 rooms. So huge was the 
palace that it took the young princess 
five minutes to walk from her room 
to the garden behind the building. 

From this moment on, Elizabeth was 
given strict training to enable her to 
fulfill her future royal duties. Her par- 
ents and her grandmother, Queen Mary, 
closely supervised her studies of court 
etiquette and diplomatic procedure. 
High on her scholastic curriculum were 
geography and the history of the Brit- 


ish Commonwealth countries and the 
United States. She was carefully in- 
structed on the exact place held by the 
British monarchy in the nation’s legal 
strueture (see pages 11-12). But she 
had some trouble with mathematics— 
and preferred to study other subjects. 

In 1989, World War II broke out, 
with Britain in the forefront of the 
fighting. The next year, when Elizabeth 
was 14, German bombers rained death 
on London. Elizabeth broadcast a mes- 
sage of hope from her country’s capital. 
She told children everywhere that even 
in an hour of darkest danger Britons— 
young and old—were “full of cheerful- 
ness and courage.” 

Toward the end of the war, Eliza- 
beth insisted upon helping Britain’s war 
effort personally. She became a subal- 
tern (second lieutenant) in the woman’s 
branch of the army and an expert auto- 
mobile mechanic. 


Storybook Romance 


After the war, Princess Elizabeth was 
swept up in a storybook romance with 
tall, blond, handsome Prince Philip, a 
combat officer in the Royal Navy. 
Philip’s father was Prince Andrew of 
Greece. But he is far more English than 
Greek in heritage. Philip is descended 
from Queen Victoria of England, and 
was educated in England and Scotland, 

Before marrying Princess Elizabeth, 


Wide World photo 
When the royal couple visited Canada in 
1951, Elizabeth (then Princess) did square 
dances dressed in farm girl’s costume. 
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Philip gave up his title of prince to be- 
come a British subject. King George VI 
then made Philip Duke of Edinburgh 
(a few months ago, Elizabeth made he: 
husband a prince again, this time Prince 
of the United Kingdom). On Novem. 
ber 20, 1947, the princess and he: 
prince were wed, 

The young couple have since had 
two children: Prince Charles Philip 
Arthur George, Duke of Cornwall, who 
will be nine years old on November 14; 
and Princess Anne Elizabeth Alic« 
Louise, who is just seven. 

Even while she was princess, Eliza 
beth served her country well as a “good- 
will ambassador.” In 1948 she was 
greeted by a tumultuous ovation from 
the French people in Paris (a welcome 
surpassed only when she visited Paris 
again early this year). In 1951, she and 
Philip made a six-weeks tour of Can 
ada, and then went on to visit President 
Truman in Washington. One highlight 
of the tour: when the future queen 
(dressed in farm girl's costume, see 
photo) did a square dance with Prince 
Philip (in blue jeans and checkered 
shirt) 

The following year, while the royal 
couple were visiting the British African 
colony of Kenya, shocking news cut 
short their trip. George VI had died on 
February 6, 1952. Elizabeth returned 
home as Queen. 

On June 2, 1953, the magnificent 
spectacle of Elizabeth’s coronation was 
televised and filmed—bringing the bril 
liant pageant to viewers everywhere 


A Queen Is Crowned 


More than a million persons watched 
the royal procession, cheering the young 
monarch every step of the way to West 
minster Abbey. There, within the an 
cient stone walls that soar above a 
thousand years of British history, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury placed the 
crown of Britain upon the head of Eliza- 
beth II. Thus, she was officially pro- 
nounced Queen not only of Great Brit- 
ain and Northern Ireland, but also of 
the independent nations of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of 
South Africa, Ceylon, and more than 
50 other lands beyond the seas. 

Following her coronation, the-Queen 
and Prince Philip made a round-the 
world tour of the Commonwealth. Las! 
year they made a royal visit to the 
British African colony of Nigeria 
scheduled to achieve its independenc: 
soon. This year, Elizabeth comes to 
Canada and the United States. 

Elizabeth II has become more than 
a symbol of unity for the British people. 
She has come to represent the family 
of nations that is the Commonwealth, 
and the friendly relations of the Com- 
monwealth countries to each other and 
the other nations of the world. 
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Elizabeth | (left)—Golden Age”; Victoria (right)—“Empire”; Elizabeth 1|—Commonwealth. 


Oue Chousand Years 


of British 


Monarchs 


The monarchy changes with the times, but tradition survives 


RITISH history and the British 
monarchy have been closely inter- 
woven in a colorful tapestry, for more 
than a thousand years. In many ways, 
the story of Britain’s kings and queens 
is also the story of Britain’s growth as 
a nation and as a world power. 
Queen Elizabeth II, the 
reigning monarch, traces her ancestry 
back to Saxon King Egbert who, in 
829, united all of England under his 
rule. In her veins flows the blood of 
such storied ancestors as William the 
Conqueror, Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
Henry VIII, and Edward the Confessor. 
It is this “continuing saga” of the 
monarchy which reminds Britons of the 
steady pulse and flow of their national 
life through the centuries. And although 
its traditions and ceremony reflect the 
past, the British monarchy is a flexible 
institution which has learned to change 
with the times. 
Looking back over the centuries, 
here are some historic milestones in the 
development of the British monarchy: 


present 


Norman Conquest: In 1066, William, 
Duke of Normandy, crossed the English 
Channel from northern France to de- 
feat English King Harold at Hastings. 
Harold was killed on the battlefield, 
and William was crowned King of Eng- 
land in Westminster Abbey. Although 
a strong feudal monarch, William re- 
tained the traditional English Witan 
(Assembly of “Wise Men”), but called 


it the curia regis, Council of the King. 
Only noblemen and high church officials 
were members. Most of the people then 
were serfs—little better than slaves— 
who cultivated the land. 


Magna Carta: Under Henry Il, who 
was enthroned in 1154, the beginnings 
of a system of laws applying to all Eng- 
lishmen—“common law”’—came to be 
recognized. But Henry’s cruel grandson, 
King John, so aroused the nobles that 
in 1215 they wrung from him the 
Magna Carta (Great Charter). By set- 
ting his seal to this document, the king 
pledged to respect the rights of free 
men. The principle was established that 
even the king was obliged to bow to 
established law. At first the Magna 
Carta benefited only the nobles. Later 
the “rule of law” became the founda- 
tion of liberty for all. Meanwhile, ‘Par- 
liament—composed of lords and bishops 
—was emerging as a power in its own 
right—a power which tried to curb the 
excesses of the king. 


Henry VIII: Henry VIII is perhaps 
more famous for his six wives than for 
his success in welding England into a 
modern nation. When the Pope refused 
to grant him a divorce from his first 
wife, Catherine of Aragon, Henry had 
Parliament cut all ties with the Church 
in Rome. Parliament made Henry—and 
not the Pope—“the only Supreme head 
of the Church of England.” British 


monarchs retain that title. 


UNIT ON BRITISH MONARCHY 





Elizabethan Era: During the 41-year- 
reign of Henry VIII’s daughter, Eliza- 
beth I, Britain enjoyed its “Golden 
Age.” Elizabeth presided over the rise 
of her nation fo world power. Her fleet 
destroyed rival Spain’s “Invincible Ar- 
mada.” Her great adventurer-explorers, 
Drake and Raleigh, sailed the seven 
seas in her name. Out of a population 
of only 4,000,000, Britain produced a 
galaxy. of creative artists, led by such 
literary immortals as Shakespeare, Mar- 
lowe, Jonson, and Spenser. 


Bill of Rights: During the seventeenth 
century, Parliament emerged supreme 
from its centuries-old battle to limit the 
“divine rights of kings.” In 1688, it 
passed a “Bill of Rights” which spelled 
out that everyone in Britain—reigning 
monarch included—must be subject to 
Parliament’s laws. Since that date, Brit- 
ain has had a constitutional (limited) 
monarchy. 


Victorian Era: The last reigning 
queen before Elizabeth II was Queen 
Victoria. She ascended the throne in 
1837 and remained monarch for 64 
years. During her reign, the British Em- 
pire rose to its most glorious heights. 
The British parliamentary system set 
the pattern of modern two-party democ- 
racy under such statesmen as Gladstone 
and Disraeli. Browning and Tennyson, 
Dickens, Thackeray, and Kipling added 
fresh luster to English literature. 

Two world wars have weakened the 
nation that once was “Mistress of the 
Seas.” But the Crown, symbol of a 
united British people for centuries, has 
never seemed stronger. 
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At coronation ceremony British monarchs 
are crowned with St. Edward’s Crown, 
copied in time of Charles li from ancient 
crown worn by Edward the Confessor. 





The British Monarchy 
‘+ Onday and Comorrom 


The Queen is the tie that binds Britain and the other nations of the Commonwealth 


F Queen Elizabeth II’s famous name- 

sake, Elizabeth I, were to return to 
England today, she probably would be 
shocked by changes in the role of the 
British monarchy. 

“Good Queen Bess,” ruling in the 
sixteenth century, could shout “Off with 
his head!,” and somebody would have 
his head chopped off by the royal exe- 
cutioner. Ministers of State fell on their 
knees before addressing the monarch. 
The page boys who served food knelt 
three times before offering a plate. The 
Queen would give orders, and they 
would be followed—or else!—by her loy- 
al subjects. 

Elizabeth II has no such powers over 
her people. In Great Britain of 1957 
every government operation, from pass- 
ing a law to sweeping the streets, is the 
“business of the Queen.” But it is the 
Queen’s business almost exclusively, in 
word, not in deed. 

Under the present-day British consti- 
tutional setup, the monarch has consid- 
erably less power than the presidents of 
most republics (and nothing even ap- 
proaching the vast executive power of 
the President of the United States) 


Reigns but Does Not Govern 


The Queen can only “advise, encour- 
age, and warn” the government Cabinet. 
The “Speech from the Throne,” read 
by the Queen at the opening of Parlia- 
ment, is “ghost-written” for her by the 
Prime Minister of the political party in 
power. The real ruler of the country is 
the Prime Minister, chosen by Parlia- 
ment’s House of Commons, whose mem- 
bers, in turn, are elected by the people. 

The Queen signs all laws. She sum- 
mons and dissolves Parliament. She ac- 
cepts or dismisses the Cabinet. But the 
real decision to take these political steps 
is made by the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet. 

Although standing at the summit of 
the British state, the Queen is rigorously 
barred from playing any part at all in 
the government. In a phrase, the mon- 
arch reigns but does not govern. 

Having stripped their-kings and 
queens of power, why do the British 
people cling to the ancient institution 
of the monarchy? Most observers agree 
that there are two main reasons. 


First, the Crown has proved itself a 
“practical convenience.” Every nation 
needs a chief of state to preside at offi- 
cial ceremonies, diplomatic receptions, 
and the like. A hereditary monarch is 
especially well suited to represent the 
nation on such occasions. He is above 
and beyond partisan politics, party quar- 
rels, and party factions. Thus he or she 
is able to represent the entire nation.’ 

Second, in the eyes of an admiring 
British people, the royal family em- 
bodies a mystic idea. It is a fairy tale 
and a living memorial to the past all 
rolled up into one. To quote one scholar 
of the monarchy, Lord David Cecil: 
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On official birthday, Queen Elizabeth I! 
takes salute at the ceremony known 
as “Trooping of the Colors.’’ Such cere- 
monies, ancient in their origins, link 
Britain’s past and present, remind the 
“man in the street’ of her ancient glory. 


“In modern England the people's 
feelings for the monarch as represent 
ing the nation has developed into a 
feeling for him or her as a. personal 
model. They listen to the royal speech 
on the radio at Christmas as to thei 
national father or mother. The English 
royal family has become the archetyp« 
of all English families, at once typical 
and ideal. For this reason the English 
like their royal family to appear 
normal, friendly, with the same views 
and tastes... 
see themselves glorified, idealized, bet 
ter dressed and wiser, better looking 
and more virtuous.” 

A monarch’s duties in the Britain of 
today are no longer those of centuries 
past. But the job of wearing the Crown 
remains a difficult and trying one. It is 
not for nothing that Elizabeth II has 
been called the “hardest-working pro- 
fessional queen since the first Eliza 


beth.” 


as themselves. Thus they 


Day in Life of the Queen 


Each of the Queen’s days conforms 
to a tight schedule. Up at an early hour 
she breakfasts with her husband, Prince 
Philip. She reads the London newspa 
pers and scans the latest American news 
magazines. 

At about 9:30 a.m. she is ready to 
read her day’s mail, which totals from 
50 to 100 letters. Then, garbed in a sim 
ple, comfortable dress (no crown o1 
royal robes), she proceeds to the Audi 
ence Chamber. There, at 11:30 a.m. or 
so, she may receive a government min 
ister, a newly-appointed foreign ambas 
sador, or hear a report on foreign af 
fairs. 

Three times a month, the Queen may 
preside over a council of ministers. In 
the presence of high government offi 
cials, she approves royal proclamations 
and signs bills into law. 

The young monarch’s afternoons are 
devoted chiefly to the ceremonial— 
“pomp and circumstance”—side of he: 
life. She may review, in full regalia, the 
Household Cavalry. Or she may lay the 
cornerstone of a hospital, dedicate an 
atomic energy plant, or unveil a monu- 
ment. 

Toward evening she must spend at 
least three hours studying documents 
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sent to the royal palace from govern- 
ment ministries. During this part of 
the day she also tries to find a moment's 
respite from what her eight-year-old son 
Prince Charles (the heir-apparent) calls 
“queening it,” to spend more time with 
her family. 

Duty comes first, however. The Queen 
can put aside her responsibilities for an 
only one evening out of 
twenty. Then she enjoys a “family din- 
ner —perhaps eating off a tray and 
watching her favorite comedians on tele- 
vision 


average of 


Monarchy’s Break with Past 


Few people in Britain criticize the 
monarchy and fewer still the popular 
Queen. But there has been more and 
more discussion, in recent months, of 
their place in contemporary Britain. One 
young English nobleman went so far as 
to describe the Queen’s speechmaking 
as a “pain in the neck,” and her social 
position as the peak of a snobbish “aris- 
tocratic pyramid.” He called for a class- 
less court, closer to the ordinary British 
man in the street, more representative 
of British life today. In other quarters 
there has been criticisms of the high 
cost of thé monarchy—the Queen is 
given about $1,350,000 a year, tax free. 

The 


many 


enraged 
Britains (one “loyal subject” of 


young ‘noble’s words 
the Queen punched him in the nose). 
Many defenders of the Queen pointed 
out the changes that are being made 
even now in the life of the royal family 
to “bring it up to date.” 

With each passing year, the Queen 
is “getting to know her people”—not by 
meeting only the upper classes, but 


workers, farmers, and shopkeepers as 


British Information Services photo 
To Britons the royal family is a symbol, 
a fairy tale and a living memorial of 
the past—all rolled up into one. In the 
Queen, her husband, the young Prince, 
and his sister, most English families 
see themselves glorified and idealized. 


well. Prince Philip, who for years en- 
joved the “rough-and-tumble” life of a 
Royal Navy officer aboard a destroyer, 
knows at firsthand the hopes and de- 
sires of the ordinary Englishman. And 
he has certainly helped his wife, the 
Queen, understand them better. He has 
assumed a key role in the royal family’s 
activities, going down into coal mines, 
making speeches at factories, and—gen- 
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Here the Queen is inspecting a detachment of troops from Nigeria, which is soon 
to receive its independence. The free nations of the Commonwealth, as well as 
the colonies, consider the Queen to be their own monarch as much as Britain's. 


erally—taking an interest in the future 
of Britain as a great industrial power. 

Perhaps the sharpest break with the 
past has been the Queen’s decision to 
send Prince Charles to boarding school 
this fall. The rule has been that royal 
princes and princesses be tutored at 
home by private teachers. Prince Charles 
thus becomes the first .eight-year-old 
“king-to-be” to make his own bed, clean 
his own shoes, and share a dormitory 
(sleeping on a bed that has wooden 
boards instead of a spring) with chil- 
dren his own age. 

Moreover, Elizabeth U—in keeping 
with the times—has worked hard to 
strengthen the ties between Britain and 
the Commonwealth of Nations, This 
association of free nations, of colonies, 
and of other British-controlled areas in 
various parts of the world has replaced 
the famous British Empire upon which 
it was said “the sun never sets.” 

As “Head of the Commonwealth,” the 
Queen has toured the world, visiting as 
many of the ten independent member- 
nations (and other nations-to-be) as pos- 
sible. Visiting all’ of them would take 
some doing. For they cover one fourth 
of the earth’s land surface and include 
650,000,000 people—almost one fourth 
of the world’s population. 

Some of these nations—such as Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada, New Zealand, 
and Australia—consider the monarch as 
their own, belonging to them as much 
as to Britain. In those nations, the mon- 
arch is cheered not as Queen of the 
United Kingdom, but as Queen of Can- 
ada, or Australia, or New Zealand. 


Promise for the Future 


In other Commonwealth members, 
such as the Republics of India and Pakis- 
tan, the Queen is not recognized as 
monarch, but as the permanent, unify- 
ing symbol of the British “family of 
nations.” 

All these free countries have grown 
up under British rule and have adopted 
—to a greater or lesser degree—the ways 
of parliamentary democracy. 

Elsewhere in the world, kings and 
queens have been toppled from their 
thrones. Few, indeed, are left. But in 
Britain the monarchy stands firm in the 
hearts and minds of the people—“a token 
of the past and a promise for the future.” 

A long-time student of British affairs, 
New York Times correspondent Drew 
Middleton, sums it up this way: 

“The Crown stands as it has for a 
thousand years. Its power is less and its 
influence is greater than many know. It 
is an integral part of a flexible and pro- 
gressive society.” 

Or, as another observer put it, Britain 
is a “land where kings may be beloved 
and monarchy can teach republics how 
they may be free.” 





HIS is the story of a poor school 

teacher turned inventor who, with- 
out planning to do so, became one of 
this country’s most violent revolution- 
ists. He plotted no overthrow of the 
established order, planted no bombs, 
and spilled no blood. Yet beeause of 
him the whole social structure of the 
United States—indeed, of the world— 
was changed. 

The Pandora’s box that Eli Whitney 
opened was called the cotton gin. It 
became virtually the basis for all of our 
industrial might, and its benefits have 
been world-wide. Yet in his lifetime, 
Whitney had reason to wish that he had 
never invented the device. It brought 
him nothing but woes. 

Whitney himself grew rich in his life- 
time—not from the cotton gin, but from 
his. manufacture of muskets from inter- 
changeable parts. But the trials and 
heartaches which beset that first impor- 
tant product of Yankee ingenuity, the 
cotton gin, were almost as monumental 
as the changes it brought about. 

How this Yankee schoolmaster came 
to make a contribution which had its 
most important application in the South- 
ern states is a true story that is “stranger 
than fiction.” 


Yale Freshman at 23 

Eli Whitney was born in Westbor- 
ough, Worcester County, Massachu- 
setts, in 1765. His father was a farmer. 

Young Eli was clever with his hands, 
but he also was of a scholarly turn of 
mind. By the time he was 18, and pre- 
sumably ready to take up farming, he 
had decided that he wanted a college 
education. There was no money for 
such a project, and his stepmother op- 
posed the idea. 

Nevertheless, his father consented for 
Eli to enter Leicester Academy, which 
he did at the age of 20. His school work 
was good. He excelled in everything 
but languages, but this did not prevent 
him from getting a job as a teacher at 
Grafton, a small town outside of New 
Haven, near Yale University. He re- 
ceived the sum of seven dollars a month, 
plus his board. Carefully saving every 


available penny, he eventually was able 
to enter Yale. 

At 23, he was the second oldest mem- 
ber of the freshman class, but he was 
not discouraged. By hard work and 
thrift, he managed to get the educa- 
tion on which he was so set. He ex- 
pected to take a teaching position in 
New York upon his graduation. 

The New York position fell through. 
Disappointed, Whitney decided to ac- 
cept an offer as private tutor to the 
children of a Major ‘Dupont in South 
Carolina. He hoped to study law in his 
spare time and eventually to practice 
it in the East. 


From Student to Industrial Genius 


His trip south was enough to discour- 
age a less. determined man. En route 


to New York from New Haven, he 
was violently seasick. Then the packet 
was shipwrecked near Hell Gate. Pro- 
ceeding by land, he encountered a 
friend, stopped to shake hands, and 
then learned that the friend had small- 
pox. After a delay for the eighteenth- 
century version of vaccination, he was 
again on his way by ship to Savannah, 
Georgia. : 

After six days of wretched seasick- 
ness, he was invited by a friend, Cath- 
erine Greene, widow of the Revolution- 
ary War general, Nathanael Greene, to 
spend a few days at her plantation in 
Georgia. He had met Mrs. Greene on 
the boat through’ Phineas Miller, her 
overseer. Miller and Mrs. Greene per- 
suaded Whitney to stay on when he 
learned that the tutoring job paid much 
less than he had expected. 

It was at the Greene plantation that 
Whitney invented the cotton gin. Mrs. 
Greene had noticed Whitney’s skill with 
his hands; he had made needlework 
frames. and other simple devices for 
her. When Southern planters asked her 
advice, and that of Phineas Miller, on 








how to clean the green-seed upland cot- 
ton, they put the problem to Eli’ Whit- 
ney. By April of 1793 he had made a 
gin (short for “engine”) that could pro- 
duce 50 pounds of cleaned cotton a 
day. Before, it had taken one man a 
day to clean one pound of cotton! 

Whitney’s seven months in the South 
had turned him from a scholarly stu 
dent of law to an industrial genius. But 
his troubles had only begun. Unprin 
cipled competitors sought every means 
to copy his machines for their own use 

It was not until 1807 that the fog of 
claims and counter-claims ended when 
Whitney at last won clear title to his 
patent. But he had virtually withdrawn 
from the cotton gin business. By then 
he was engaged in making arms from 
interchangeable parts at Whitneyville 
near New Haven. 


Father of Mass Production 


But Whitney's cotton gin brought 
about a tremendous industrial revolu- 
tion at a time when change was in the 
air. It made New England prosperous 
as the center of the textile industry. It 
introduced mechanization to a society 
that had until then been satisfied with 
the old ways of doing things by hand 
It meant a different way of life for 
farmers, for manufacturers, and for 
workers. 

And Whitney’s introduction of the 
system of uniform, 
parts for the muskets he manufactured 
was the forerunner of today’s mass pro 
duction and the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s industrial might 

Though Whitney died at 60 rich 
from his industrial triumphs, hé never 
quite forgot the hornet’s nest of troubles 
he had stirred up. Today his cotton 
gin, only slightly modified, is still in 
use; and the revolution which he began 
is still sweeping the world. 

—LEONARD Panis 
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Earth’s New Red “Moon” 


The Soviet Union hurled a man- 
made “moon” into outer space, 560 
miles above the Earth. 


After the “moon” (or Earth satel- 
lite) was launched it sped through 
space at 18,000 miles per hour. It 
circled the Earth once every 96 min- 
utes and 2 seconds—more than 15 
times each day. Its course took it 
over the United States about seven 
times a day. 

The Red, “moon” was launched 
somewhere north of the Caspian Sea. 
Powerful rockets took less than three 
minutes to blast it to the edge of 
outer space. The Soviet Union said 
the “moon's” diameter was 22 inches 
and its weight about 184 pounds. 
Only equipment inside the moon is 
two tiny radio transmitters and bat- 
teries—to send special signals to 
Earth. The “beep-beeps” enabled So- 
viet scientists to track their “moon” 
and plot its orbit (path around the 
Earth), which was roughly north to 
south in direction. 

The “moon's” radio signals also 
were picked up by U.S. scientific sta- 
tions and amateur radio operaters. 
The “moon” also was seen by at least 
one U.S. scientist. The scientist, sta- 
tioned in Alaska, reported the satel- 
lite had been visible for about five 
minutes at daybreak. He said the 
“moon” was about as bright as 
the dimmest star in the handle of the 
Big Dipper. (The satellite could be 


AT LAUNCHING 


observed only at dawn and at dusk. 
At those times its shiny surface re- 
flected the light of the sun against a 
partly darkened sky.) 

PWhat's Behind It: A year and a 
half ago, both the Soviet Union and 
the U.S. announced separate plans 
to launch Earth satellites during the 
International Geophysical Year (IGY). 
IGY is a cooperative scientific ven- 
ture by scientists of 64 nations. Its 
purpose: to give the Earth and its 
surroundings their biggest, longest, 
and most intensive physical examin- 
ation in history. IGY began on July 1 
and will run until December 31, 1958. 

The U.S. Government placed the 
U.S. Navy in charge of our satellite 
program and authorized it to spend 
$110,000,000 on the job. The program 
is named “Project Vanguard.” 

U.S. scientists plan to launch four 
test satellites starting in November. 
They will be about the size of a soft- 
ball. They will provide U.S. scientists 
with a preview of the difficulties that 
must be overcome before an “adult” 
satellite can be launched. 

The first of six U.S. “adult” satel- 
lites will not be launched until next 
year, possibly in January. It will be 
20 inches in diameter and will weigh 
21.5 pounds. 

The U.S. satellite will be launched 
with a three-stage rocket—actually 
three rockets in one. (Some U.S. sci- 
entists believe the Russian satellite 


Diagrams from N.Y. Times 


RED MOON-—Diagrams show how Soviet ‘‘moon” travels in rough north-south 
orbit (flight path) as it loops Earth every 96 minutes. Earth rotates from west 
to east within ‘“‘moon’‘s” orbit. Thus “moon” passes over new area each time 
around, Earth’s rotation brings U.S. under satellite about seven times a day. 


may have been launched by a pow- 
erful, multi-stage rocket.) 

The three U.S. rockets will ride 
“piggyback.” Each will be fired in 
turn after the one behind it has 
burned out. These rockets, U.S. scien- 
tists believe, will blast the Earth 
satellite to a minimum altitude of 
about 300 miles. Once in its orbit, it 
will loop the Earth about once every 
90 minutes, or 16 times a day. 

What keeps a man-made “moon” 
from falling back to Earth? The 
“moon” is kept in its orbit by a con- 
tinuing tug-of-war between gravity 
and centrifugal force. Gravity pulls 
everything toward the center of the 
earth. Centrifugal force pulls a body 
outward when it is -traveling in a 
circle. An object (such as a man- 
made “moon”) that travels at 18,000 
miles per hour has just enough cen- 
trifugal force to counteract the 
earth's gravitational pull. 

How long will a “moon” stay in 
space? Scientists do not know. But 
they do know that it will come down 
some day. Reason? The air in outer 
space is very thin; but there are 
enough air particles to offer some 
wind resistance to a satellite and 
slowly sap its speed. As the satellite 
slows below 18,000 miles per hour, 
gravity will slowly pull it earthward. 
Finally the satellite will dip into the 
earth’s denser atmosphere. There the 
friction of the air will set the satellite 
ablaze and burn it to a crisp. 


NEXT STEP: SPACE TRAVEL 


The Soviet Union and the USS. 
are spending millions of dollars to 
launch man-made “moons” on the 
lonely threshold of outer space. Sat- 
ellites will greatly increase man’s 
knowledge about the Earth, its at- 
mosphere, cosmic rays, meteors, and 
the Earth’s magnetic field. 

But all these studies point toward 
a much greater goal: space travel. 
They will help scientists determine 
how to prepare human beings for the 
problems of space travel. 

American scientists were im- 
pressed with the fact that Russia had 
an. Earth satellite. The White 
House also congratulated the Soviet 
Union. Press Secretary James C. 
Hagerty pointed out that “we never 
thought of our program as one which 





was in a race with the Soviets.” Mr. 
Hagerty added: “The launching of 
the Soviet satellite . . . should contrib- 
ute much to scientific knowledge 
that all countries are seeking to gain 
for the world during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year.” 
However, many observers pointed 
out that the Soviet “moon” had more 
than scientific value. It also bore 
political and military implications. 


A RED PROPAGANDA BLAST 

Politically, the Soviet propaganda 
machine lost no time in exploiting 
the “moon.” It sought to turn the 
Soviet scientific achievement into a 
propaganda victory, saying that such 
progress was possible only “under 
the wise leadership of the Commu- 
nists party.” 

However, Western observers 
pointed out that Russia has a long 
pre-Red history of progress in science 
and can boast many renowned pre- 
Red scientists. 

Among the great Russian scientists 
of the past are: Dmitri Mendeleyev 
(1834-1997) who published the first 
widely used table of the chemical 
elements; Ivan Pavlov (1849-1936) 
who won'the Nobel Prize in 1904 for 
his work on the digestive system, 
and was one of the fathers of experi- 
mental psychology; Elie Metchnikov 
(1845-1916) who won the Nobel Prize 
for medicine in 1908; and Aleksandr 
Popov (1859-1905) who was among 
the earliest experimenters with elec- 
tromagnetic “waves. 

All these famous scientists were 
already dead or had established their 
reputations before the Communists 
came to power in Russia in 1917. 

On the military front, the fact that 
Russia has launched an Earth satel- 
lite indicates that it may be ahead of 
the U.S. in missile development (see 
Sept. 20 news pages). However, some 
U.S. scientists dispute this sugges- 
tion. They point out that the US. 
is developing its satellite program 
separately from its long-range mis- 
sile program. They add that the U.S. 


is running neck and neck with Russia , 


in the race to develop missiles. 

American scientists say they are 
confident that U.S. satellites soon 
will be whizzing through space. Ours 
may not be as big as Russia's. 
But they probably will be better 
equipped. Observed one U.S. scien- 
tist with relief: “The pressure is off. 
Now we can concentrate on just do- 
ing a good job.” 


French Premier Out Again 


Another French premier has fallen 
from power—the 22nd since the end 
of World War Il. 

He is Maurice Bourges-Maunoury, 
in office only since last June. He met 
defeat on a political reform plan for 
strife-torn Algeria. 

By a vote of 279 to 253, the French 
National Assembly turned down the 
premiers program, which would 
have given both Moslems and French 
settlers in Algeria limited home 
rule. Bourges-Maunoury resigned 
following the vote. 

French President René Coty—who 
remains in office while premiers 
come and go—began his familiar and 
difficult quest t6 find a new premier, 
one who could win the support of a 
split Parliament. As we went to 
press, he had not yet found one. 


PWhat’s Behind It: For almost three 
years, the French have been fighting 
a bloody Moslem nationalist rebel- 
lion in their North African territory 
of Algeria (see major article in Sep- 
tember 20 issue). 

The nationalist rebels demand 
Algeria's full independence from 
French rule. But the French settlers, 
solidly established in Algeria for 
generations, fear that if such inde- 
pendence is granted, they would be 
submerged by the overwhelming 
Moslem majority. There are 9,000,000 
Moslems and 1,200,000 Europeans. 

The French government—caught 
in the middle—has been seeking 
a compromise solution. Premier 


Wide World photo 
“FLYING TRIANGLE’’—That’s the popular 
name for this four-jet delta-wing Avro 
Vulcan of the Royal Air Force. A medium 
bomber, it flew to Florida to compete 
with U.S. Air Force B47's in our SAC’s 1957 


bomber-navigation-reconnaissance tests. 
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HISTORY-MAKING DIVE—President Eisen- 
hower peers into periscope of Navy’s sec- 
ond nuclear-powered submarine, Seawolf. 
He became first Commander-in-Chief to 
make dive in an atomic submarine. Sea- 
wolf, just back from NATO maneuvers, 
has already logged close to 15,000 miles. 


Bourges-Maunoury proposed that 
Algeria be divided into six provinces, 
each to be granted local home rule. 
Moslem Algerians would control 
four of the provinces, European set- 
tlers the other two. Over-all policy 
would still be determined by France. 

This plan was rejected by a com- 
bination of extreme leftist and right- 
ist forces in the National Assembly. 


Students Riot in Poland 


With rubber truncheons, tear gas, 
and clubs, Communist riot police in 
Poland turned on students protesting 
the closing of a student newspaper. 


This marked the first open dem- 
onstration of Poles against the re- 
gime of “independent Communist” 
Wladislaw Gomulka, who took 
power a year ago. 

It started as a peaceful meeting 
of 2,000 students to protest the gov- 
ernment closing of their outspoken 
newspaper, Po Prostu (Plain Talk). 
When police tried to break up the 
meeting, an estimated 20,000 adults 
joined in street fights that lasted 
four days. In some sections of War- 
saw, the crowds hurled paving 
blocks at the steel-helmeted police. 

As we went to press, however, the 
rioters had withdrawn. Student rep- 
resentatives, seconded by leading 
spokesmen of the Catholic Church, 
warned that order must be restored. 
They warned that Poland might face 
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Soviet reprisals as in the case of Hun- 
gary (see news pages Sept. 27 issue). 
What's Behind It: Last October, a 
peaceful uprising by the people of 
Poland brought hard-bitten Red 
leader Wladislaw Gomulka to power 
as head of his country’s Communist 
party. Gomulka insisted on ending 
Poland’s 12-year status as a puppet 
dancing to every change in Moscow’s 
tune. Under his leadership the 
dreaded Polish secret police was 
stripped of its power. And the Cath- 
olic Church, a strong influence in this 
devoutly religious land, had many 
of its rights restored. : 

One of Gomulka’s chief -allies in 
his rise to power was the popular 
student weekly newspaper, Po 
Prostu. But it continued to use “plain 
talk” in criticizing the new govern- 
ment for its shortcomings. 

Meanwhile, some observers re- 
ported that Gomulka was beginning 
to lean over backwards not to anger 
the Russians. He was said to fear 
that constant criticism in the nation’s 
press might weaken his regime. Lit- 
tle by little, the government tight- 
ened its restrictions over Polish 
newspapers. When Po Prostu refused 
to toe the Communist party line, it 
was ordered shut down completely. 

Polish students, traditional de- 
fenders of freedom of the press, 
called for a mass meeting to protest 
the closing. The ensuing riots may 
indicate a growing feeling that 
Gomulka has not carried out his 
year-old promises of “more bread 
and freedom.” 


Little Rock Stalemate 


Federal troops remained on duty 
in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Two weeks ago, President Eisen- 
hower met with the governors of four 
Southern states in a special confer- 
ence in Washington. The governors 
had been commissioned by the 
Southern Governors’ Conference to 
seek the withdrawal of Federal troops 
from Little Rock (see last week's 
news pages). 

The President and the four gov- 
ernors agreed upon a program by 
which Mr. Eisenhower would with- 
draw Federal troops. The program 
was based on assurance from Gov- 
ernor Faubus that he would pledge 
himself to maintain law and order, 
and to see that the orders of the Fed- 
eral Court were not obstructed. 
However, the four governors were 











INP 
GLAMOROUS JU. S. DELEGATE — Irene 
Dunne, former film star, is shown as she 
pinch-hits for U.S. Ambassador to the U.N. 
Henry Cabot Lodge at General Assembly 
meeting. She is one of eight alternate del- 
egates named by President Eisenhower for 
current U. N. session. Twenty-seven coun- 
tries now have 36 women as delegates or 
alternates. Miss Dunne is former WAC ad- 
viser, and long active in public affairs. 


unable to get Governor Faubus to 
word his pledge in a way acceptable 
to the President. The President re- 
fused to remove the troops. 

Thus the issue again boiled down 
to this basic constitutional question: 
Where is the boundary between 
what the Federal government can 
do and what state governments can 
do? (See last week's news pages.) 

The President said his actions were 
guided by these major points: 
>The Supreme Court has conclu- 
sively settled that desegregation is 
the law of the land. 
>The Federal Government has no re- 
sponsibility to start any action to 
desegregate public schools. The De- 
partment of Justice, however, must 
come to the aid of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court in any legal action. 
PWhen a plan for desegregating 
public schools has been ordéred by 
a District Court, it is the duty of the 
state authorities to help enforce the 
plan. It is also the responsibility of 
good citizenship for every person in 
the community to respect the law. 
P Under the excuse of maintaining 
order a Governor may not use mili- 
tary force or permit violence to oc- 





cur, so as to prevent the order of the 
Federal Court from being carried out. 
When justice has been blocked, or 
when mob violence prevents enforce- 
ment of the laws, the President is 
obliged under the Constitution “to 
use whatever means may be required 
by the particular situation.” 

The student newspaper at Central 
High School in Little Rock published 
an editorial, entitled “Let’s Keep the 
Record Straight.” It read: 

“Just for the sake of the record, 
let us remind our readers that less 
than one per cent of the population 
of Little Rock was in the crowd of 
people gathered in front of C.H.S. 
when school opened Monday morn- 
ing, September 23. 

“In addition to that, many of the 
people in the crowd were not citizens 
of Little Rock. There was at no time 
any significant disturbance in the 
classrooms of the high school. From 
over the country, there were a few 
photographers and reporters appar- 
ently seeking for a juicy morsel in a 
tense situation. 

“Again it is the case where a mi- 
nority group cortrolled the actions 
and even the thoughts of the major- 
ity. Wouldn't it be better for the 
parents, townsmen and strangers to 
let the law take its course and seek 
a remedy of the situation in some 
other way?” 

Georgia Dortch and Jane Emery 
are editors of the school paper. 


Teamsters Elect Hoffa 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters—the nation’s largest labor 
union—elected James Hoffa as pres- 
ident for a five-year term. 

Hoffa won by a margin of nearly 
3 to 1 over the combined vote of two 
rivals. He thus succeeds retiring 
Teamster chief Dave Beck, who sup- 
ported Hoffa’s bid to succeed him. 
Beck is a former vice-president of 
the AFL-CIO. 

Hoffa’s election followed a deci- 
sion by Chief Justice Earl Warren 
turning down a last-minute request 
to delay the balloting. The request 
had been made by a group of 13 
union members, after they lost a suit 
in Federal Court to stop the election. 
They charged the election was “fixed” 
to make sure Hoffa would win. 

The special Senate subcommittee 
which is investigating labor racket- 
eering also questioned the honesty 
of the election. The subcommittee’s 












SCIENCE IN THE NEWS 


Our regular ‘Science in the News” 
feature was dropped from this issue 
jyst before we went to press, to 
make additional space available for 
news about the Soviet Earth satellite. 
For more science news, watch for 
special issue on the International 
Geophysical Year coming next week. 
—Editors. 











chairman—Senator John McClellan 
(Dem., Ark.)—charged that half of 
the delegates voting were picked in 
violation of the union’s constitution. 
What's Behind It: The Teamsters 
Union is the largest (1,400,000 mem- 
bers) in-America. Its power extends 
into all industries depending on 
trucks to haul supplies and freight. 

The Teamsters Union has long 
been charged with having links with 
racketeers and gamblers. Last spring, 
the McClellan subcommittee heard 
charges that Teamster welfare funds 
were used for many illegal purposes 
—ranging from buying race horses to 
paying off gambling debts. 

Dave Beck refused to tell Senate 
investigators how he had obtained 
funds of about $322,488—alleged to 
be union funds—and put them “to 
personal use.” 

The AFL-CIO suspended Beck 
from his vice-presidency in the AFL- 
CIO-and from membership in its Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

In September, the AFL-CIO 
warned the Teamsters to clean up 
their organization or face expulsion 
from the federation. The AFL-CIO 
Executive Council will meet Octo- 
ber 24 to consider what action to take. 

Meanwhile, Hoffa was scheduled 
to go on trial in a Federal Court on 
October 15. The charge: Conspiracy 
to wiretap his own union headquar- 
ters. The charge grew out of the 
McClellan hearings. 

Hoffa is regarded as Beck’s “crown 
prince.” The new union president 
also has been called the “Napoleon 
of the Teamsters.” 

Hoffa’s activities and associates 
have been denounced by many crit- 
ics. One of his close associates is 
Johnny Dioguardi, better known as 
Johnny Dio, a convicted extortionist. 
Hoffa’s attitude is that if such men 
are criminals it is up to public offi- 
cials to put them in jail; since they 
are not in jail he assumes they are 
honest men. This attitude is not 
shared by most other labor leaders. 


IN BRIEF 


Star Seat For Rising Sun. Little more 
than 12 years after it suffered a crush- 
ing defeat in World War II, Japan has 
won a key seat in the family of na- 
tions. Japan has been elected to a two- 
year term in the U.N.’s most powerful 
organ, the Security Council—just one 
year after Japan was admitted to the 
United Nations itself. Japan’s nomina- 
tion to the Security Council came from 
her former enemy, the U.S. Despite the 
most strenuous “nyets” (no) from So- 
viet Russia and her satellites, Japan 
won the vote overwhelmingly. 


Dijilas Gets 7 Years. Milovan Djilas, 
ex-vice president of Yugoslavia will be 
spending nine—instead of two more 
years—behind bars. Last week Diilas 
was sentenced to seven more years in 
a Yugoslav prison for writing the anti- 
Red book, The New Class. (See last 
week's news pages.) 


Trading Stamps Win Official OK. For 
more than a year the Federal Trade 
Commission has been _ investigating 
trading stamps. These stamps are a kind 
of “premium” given to customers by su- 
permarkets, gas stations, and dozens of 
other retailers. When the customer has 
filled a stamp book, he may then re- 
deem it for a free gift. Last year 50 bills 
were introduced in 24 state legislatures 
to ban stamp plans as unfair competi- 
tion. All but two (North Dakota and 
Utah) were defeated. Last week the 
FTC gave trading stamps its official 


INP 
CHIEF ON MODERN WARPATH—Chief El- 
ton Greene of Sanborn, N.Y., leader of 
Tuscaroras, one of six nations that form 
Iroquois Confederacy, charges that N.Y. 
State Power Authority is trying to take In- 
dian land in violation of ancient treaties. 
State wants fo buy 860 acres for use as 
storage reservoirs for Niagara Power 
Project. Chief Greene objects. He has 
asked President Eisenhower to investigate. 
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blessing. In a special announcement the 
Federal Trade Commission reported 
that trading stamp plans are not un- 
fair business competition. 


Probe “Psychic” Advertising. A Con- 
gressman is worried about a new adver- 
tising method designed to sell products 
by appealing to the consumer’s sub- 
conscious mind (see “Science in the 
News” in our October 4 issue). Repre- 
sentative William Dawson (Rep., Utah) 
believes that the new technique has 
“frightening aspects” and has asked the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
investigate its uses. Declared Represent- 
ative Dawson: “Put to political propa- 
ganda purposes, ‘subliminal perception’ 
—the secret pitch—would be made to 
order for the establishment of a totali- 
tarian government.” 


“Great American” Gibbs. A bronze 
bust of scientist Josiah Willard Gibbs 
(1839-1903) will soon be enshrined in 
New York University’s Hall of Fame for 
Great Americans. Gibbs—who_ formu- 
lated the theory of thermodynamics 
during the mid-19th century—was 
elected to the Hall of Fame seven 
years ago. A total of 86 “Great Ameri- 
cans” have been so honored since the 
Hall of Fame was created in 1900 


Contribution Cutback? Ever since 
1954, the United States has been foot- 
ing one-third of the U.N.’s annual costs 
Now we have formally asked that ow 
“membership dues” be reduced to 30 
per cent. The reason: Three years ago 
when the U.S. agreed to an annual con 
tribution of 33.33 per cent, there were 
60 nations in the world organization 
Today there are 82. Thus, says Uncle 
Sam, there are more countries to help 
share the U.N.’s costs 

Erupting Island. The Azores Islands 
have a “new look” these days. Last 
week a volcanic island rose from the 
floor of the Atlantic, not far from the 
tiny isle of Fayal. The latest addition to 
the Azores chain is expanding in size 
by some 300 feet every 12 hours. It re- 
portedly had already climbed to a point 
about 90 feet above sea level as we 
went to press. 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Identify (a) Wladislaw Gomulka; 
(b) James Hoffa; (c) Maurice Bourges- 
Maunoury; (d) Dave Beck; (e) Irene 
Dunne. How did each make news? 


Yaz 


NEWS 


2. How large was the Earth satellite 
launched by the Soviet Union? What 
was inside the moon? Why? 

3. Why did Warsaw students riot? 





It was the eyes that made 


Joey afraid—black as pitch, 


set deep in bony sockets 


By JOHN GODEY 





\ 


The Eyes of 
Mr. Lovides 


T was a quarter to ten, and the breakfast was over. But 

Joey dawdled, inventing aimless tasks for himself, dread- 
ing the moment when he would have to approach Mr. 
Lovides, although Frank had assured him there would be 
no difficulty. 

Even after a year in the employ of Mr. Lovides, Joey still 
feared him. Mr. Lovides had olive skin (much darker than 
Joey’s own) and hollow cheeks with sharply etched lines. 
He was a taciturn man who never smiled. 

But it was the eyes of Mr. Lovides that made Joey afraid. 
They were black eyes, not bright and polished as eyes 
should be, but like pitch, set deep and hot in the bony 
sockets. Joey did not understand these eyes; they appeared 
always to be threatening. He had mentioned this once to 
Frank. Frank had laughed and said that in his opinion the 
eyes of Mr. Lovides seemed rather gentle and compassionate. 

Joey glanced at the clock once more and became panicky. 
If he did not leave soon he would be late, and the ceremony 
would be delayed. 

He straightened his shoulders, wiped his moist hands on 

(Continued on page 27) 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


|. BRITISH MONARCHY 


A. Using the numbers 1-5, arrange 
the following in order of occurrence. 


a. Accession of Elizabeth II to the 

throne 

. Signing of the Magna Carta by 
King John 
Defeat of King Harold at Hast- 
ings 

. Henry VIII at height of power 
Death of Queen Victoria 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


_a. All of the following lived during 
England’s “Golden Age,” except 
1. Shakespeare 3. Spenser 
2. Jonson 4. Kipling 

. Britain has been a constitutional 
monarchy since the 
1. defeat of the Spanish Armada 
2. beginning of World War II 
3. passage of the Bill of Rights 
in 1688 
4. days of King Egbert in the 
9th century 
All of the following are among 
the members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, except 
. Ireland (Eire) 3. Australia 
2. Canada 4. New Zealand 
. All the following are duties of 
the British monarch, except to 
1. preside over a council of min- 
isters 
2. sign bills into law 
3. preside at official ceremonies 
4. veto bills passed by Parlia- 
ment 


ll. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph on which to base a 
conclusion. 


a. Savings banks ‘deposits in the 
U. S. were $10.5 billion in 1940. 

b. Savings banks deposits in the 
U. S. more than doubled be- 
tween 1940 and 1950. 
There was a steady increase in 
savings banks deposits in the 
U. S. between 1950 and 1957. 


d. A major reason for the increase 
in savings banks deposits in the 
U. S. between 1950 and 1956 


was the increase in real wages. 


iil. UNDERSTANDING A CARTOON 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the cartoon on which to base a con- 
clusion. 


a. There were hard times in Eng- 
land before the reigns of both 
Queen Victoria and Queen 
Elizabeth II. 

. The hard times which preceded 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth I] 
stemmed from the heavy losses 
of Britain during World War II. 
Queen Victoria presided over a 
vast British Empire. 

. No one doubts that prosperity 
will be continuous under Queen 
Elizabeth II. 

e. The cartoonist’s name is Yardlev. 


IV. AMBASSADORS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements place an “F” if it 
is an argument in favor of choosing 
ambassadors from the ranks of State 
Department career men and an “A” if 
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an argument against doing so. 


. Our posts abroad require spe- 


cialists in diplomacy. 


. Some of our outstanding ambas 


sadors came from fields other 
than the State Department. 

Taxpayers should not assume 
the cost of ambassadorial posts 
when qualified people are will- 
ing to pay the costs themselves. 


. Ambassadorial posts can be a 


goal for career men who will be 
encouraged to remain in the 
diplomatic service. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Aragon ( ar’a.gon ) 

curia regis (ki’ri.a ré’jis) 
Edinburgh (éd’’n.bir’d ) 
Egbert (ég'bért ) 

Kenya (kén'ya) 

Magna Carta (mag’na kir'ta) 
Witan ( wit’an) 
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Help Guide America’s Children to a Better Future 


The retail food usiness is the biggest, fastest growing industry in America. In less than three decades the number of its employees has 
doubled and sales volume has quadrupled. Such growth has created enormous opportunities for new people to rise in food retailing. 


Should you go into 
Food Retailing? 


by L. V. EBERHARD 


President, Eberhard Foods, Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
( As told to DONALD ROBINSON ) 


OME YEARS AGO, a friend of mine got a job 
S as a helper in a Florida food store. Those 
were rough days in the food business, and his 
pay was only fifteen dollars a week. But not 
for long. My friend was a bright young fellow 
and he was quickly promoted to be manager 
at thirty-five dollars a week. A year later, he 
was getting forty-five dollars, plus a percentage 
of all the sales. Then he made an important 
decision. An ambitious chap, he decided to go 
into business for himself. 

Scraping together his pennies, my friend 
opened a small food store in Tampa. He 
worked very hard and soon he had two stores. 
After a time, he sold them and built a super 
market. Today, he has thirty-five super mar- 
kets. Their sales exceed $66,000,000 a year. 


Horatio Alger stories of this sort are not 
unusual among the top men in food retailing. 
I know of few fields in which so many persons 
have begun with nothing and gone on to real 
success in their own stores or by working up 
to the top in established companies. 


The retail food business is the biggest, 
fastest-growing industry in America. In 1929, 
it had 723,407 employees and an annual sales 
volume of $10,837,400,000. It now has nearly 
2,000,000 employees and a sales volume of 
over $48,000,000,000. 


All available evidence indicates that this 
phenomenal rate of growth will go on at the 
same pace in the future. We are likely to have 
30,000,000 more people to feed in the United 


States by 1975, and their needs will add up to 
a heap of eggs, milk, steak and other edibles, 
especially when you realize that the American 
people are devoting more and more of their 
income to food. From 1935 to 1939, they spent 
twenty-three percent of their disposable in- 
come on foods. In 1956, it was twenty-five 
percent. 

This means that there is, and will continue 
to be, a vast demand for new people in the 
retail food industry. And that there are, and 
will continue to be, enormous opportunities 
for new people to rise in the food industry. 


Figure it out for yourself. Over 2,500 chain 
and independent super markets will be opened 
this year alone. Tens of thousands more stores 
will come into being in the next few years. 
These stores will have to be staffed. 


Personally, | cannot think of a moré reward- 
ing, opportunity-laden industry for an ambi- 
tious boy to enter. It is, to begin with, a truly 
important industry. After all, what can be 
more essential than helping people to eat 
better for less money? 


The retail food industry has literally dedi- 
cated itself to this end and it has been accom- 
plishing wonders at it. In 1933, the cost of 
warehousing, transporting and vending food 
took 24.5 cents out of every sales dollar. By 
concentrating on a principle of large volume, 
low profit margin and rapid turnover, we have 
succeeded in cutting this to 18 cents—a 25 
percent reduction. 





That the people of the continental United 
States have such a high standard of living— 
eating better than any other nation on earth— 
can be attributed, in large part, to the miracles 
that have been performed here in lowering the 
cost of food distribution. 

This is being increasingly recognized around 
the world. Recently, for example, the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
became seriously concerned about the prices 
of food. 


What did it do? 


It promptly invited several American food 
market operators to come down and demon- 
strate their modern methods of “selling lots 
for little.” As a result, numbers of American- 
type markets are springing up in Puerto Rico, 
and the people there are eating far more for 
far less. 


Food retailing has its other satisfactions. It 
has done much, for instance, to ease distress 
among farmers. When serious surpluses occur 
in various farm commodities, food retailers 
join hands in nationwide campaigns to dispose 
of the overproduction. 


Inside their own communities, food store 
men enjoy an unexcelled opportunity to render 
service. And not just as a business proposition. 


On hundreds.of occasions, food stores have 
distributed supplies free among flood and 
disaster victims. I know of a store which put 
its only truck at the service of a nearby flood- 
ravaged town for days, moving the personal 
property and furniture of the flood victims to 
safety. I can cite countless cases in which food 
store men have materially assisted local charity 
drives, community betterment measures, and 
“Get Out the Vote” moves. One store | know 
goes so far as to sponsor a highway safety 
program for young bicycle riders. Another 
gives away a porterhouse steak to each blood 
bank donor. 


Understandably, food retailers stand high 


with their neighbors. It is no coincidence that 
so many of them have been elected mayors of 
their towns. 


The work itself is fascinating. I say that 
from experience. Food retailing is a lively 
business where you are in contact with all 
types of people. It is a very interesting busi- 
ness, too. Every day wonderful new products 
arrive. You have the fun of introducing them 
to your customers. Think of frozen foods. A 
few years ago, they were Virtually unknown to 
the general public. Now they are household 
bywords. 8. 

Even eggs are being modernized. We'll soon 
be selling them without shells. A machine has 
been invented which can actually crack the 
shells and neatly drop the contents into one 
dozen cup-like compartments in a plastic box. 


As a friend of mine said, ““You never know 
what’s coming next in the food business.” 


The fact is that there is a revolution under- 
way in food retailing. Nowhere is it more ap- 
parent than in the stores themselves. A store 
thirty feet wide and sixty feet deep used to be 
regarded as unique. People called it “a big 
store.”” Now, stores cover as much as 50,000 
square feet. 


No more do they have to be musty and 
crowded. The vast majority of new ones are 
spotless, air conditioned, brilliantly lighted, 
with wide aisles, gaily colored walls, glittering 
display fixtures and music in the background. 


Once an inventory of 1,000 items was ex- 
tensive. Now many stores stock 7,500 different 
items. And not only food. Many carry gifts, 
housewares, toys, magazines and clothing. 


The industry offers newcomers an assort- 
ment of 249 different positions. They range 
from moving stock to managing stores, from 
warehousing to advertising. Usually, new men 
are trained on the job. In larger stores they 


may start as stock men or clerks and learn how 
to handle, display and order merchandise. 
Later, they may be put in the produce depart- 
ment to get acquainted with fruit and vege- 
table problems. After that, they may go into 
the meat department. 


If a newcomer shows aptitude, he is likely 

to be promoted in short order to department 
head, to assistant store manager, to store man- 
ager and on up in the firm. The industry is ex- 
panding so rapidly that promotions come 
quickly. 
* In my company, I have seen a young man, 
with no previous experience, get to be a store 
manager in charge of a $1,000,000 business in 
less than twelve months. 


Most food store operators make it a prac- 
tice to fill top positions, wherever feasible, 
from within their own organizations. Just 
recently, a survey was made to see how effec- 
tive this policy has been. It was learned that 
seven out of every ten food-chain executives 
came up through the ranks. 


From the bottom up, the pay is excellent. 
In many food stores, a college graduate can— 
in most parts of the country—expect a begin- 
ning salary of $4,200 a year and possibly as 
high as $5,500. After five years, he should be 
earning a minimum of $6,000 and perhaps as 
much as $11,000. After ten years, if he keeps 
progressing, his salary should range from 
$10,000 to $18,000. Beyond this, as owner, 
partner or member of top management, a man 
has virtually unlimited opportunities. 


Owning your own business is possible with 
surprisingly little money. When I started my 
first store, all I had for capital was twenty-five 
dollars and a sack of sugar. That tiny store has 
since grown into ten super markets with a 
$17,000,000-a-year volume. 

Before branching out on his own, however, 
a young man will want to weigh carefully the 
relative advantages of working for an estab- 
lished organization or of owning his own busi- 
ness. The would-be proprietor should be sure 
he is qualified, in temperament and experience, 
to assume the wide variety of responsibilities 
confronting the owner of a food store in 
today’s dynamic food distribution industry. 
Many high school and college graduates today 
find they prefer the greater opportunities for 
specialization, the wide variety of insurance 
and pension benefits, and the regular hours 
offered by employment in established com- 
panies. 


Of one thing I am sure, the opportunities 
and rewards are great for ambitious, capable 
young people who decide to make food distri- 
bution their career—whether as employee or 
proprietor. 


It is true that the capital requirements for an 
average volume super market may run from 
$220,000 to $300,000 today. However, with the 
cooperation of a friendly wholesaler, a knowl- 
edgeable young man can start a neighborhood 
food store at an outlay of a few thousand 
dollars. If he picks the right location and is a 
smart businessman, his trade will grow and 
he'll soon be burgeoning into the super 
market class. 


As you can see, I’m very fond of food retail- 
ing. | cannot deny, though, that it has some 
bad points. For one thing, the hours tend to 
be a bit longer than in other fields. Although 
most store employees are on a forty-hour 
week, executives, as in other industries, may 
put in ten, twelve and more hours a day. They 
may work a few nights a week, and some 
Saturdays. 

And because competition is intense, you are 
continuously under pressure from your cus- 
tomers, from your superiors and from your 
subordinates. 


To make a successful career of food retail- 
ing, a boy should: 1—Be good at figures. 2— 


Be neat and well organized. 3—Be interested 
in food. 4—Be a friendly lad who likes to rub 
shoulders with people. He may have thousands 
of different persons going through his store 
each week and he has to make them feel at 
home. 5—Be willing to accept responsibility. 
6—Have imagination. It is vital to food mer- 
chandising. 7—Be able to work under pres- 
sure. And, 8—Revel in competition. 


A boy can enter food retailing after two 
years of high school and, if he is persevering, 
do well. As a rule, a high school diploma is a 
prerequisite today and a college degree de- 
sirable. 


« 

The broader his education, the more 
equipped a boy will be to learn the business, 
and the higher will be his starting wage. Most 
preferable would be for a young man to take 
a regular college course in food retailing. 
Michigan State University gives one, leading 
to a bachelor’s degree, and other universities 
have or are contemplating similar programs. 
Scholarships can be had at Michigan State. 
Many companies also award scholarships, 
good at any college, to promising school boys 
who have worked in their stores. 

1 would certainly urge any boy considering 
food retailing for his career to get a part-time 
or a summer job in a food store. This is the 
best way to find out whether he’s suited for it. 


_ It’s a great life, food retailing. My sons are 
in it, and I hope their sons will be in it, too. 


Booklets available on other careers 


This article on a Career in Food Retailing is one 
of a continuing series on career opportunities 
for young men and women. Each is avail- 
able in booklet form and will be sent to you 
on request. You'll also find additional help in 
our free booklet, “*The Cost of Four Years at 
College.” Check the booklets you want below, 
and mail the coupon today ! 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


The New York Life Agent in Your Community 
is a Good Man to Know 


Copyright 1957, New York Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE CO.., Career Dept. S-15, 
51 Madison Avenue, New Yerk 10, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklet on 
the following—at no obligation. 


| Owning Your 
Own Business 
[|] Aeronautical 
Engineering 
| Dentistry 
|_| Banking 
|_| Printing 
[ | Home Economics 
[ } Mineral Industry 
Personnel Work 
Atomic Scientist 


| } Newspapering 

[_] Law [_] Medicine 

|_| Accounting 

| | Teaching 

[|_| Architecture 

_} Public Service 

[} Nursing 

{_] Pharmacy 

[_] The Cost of Four 
Years at College 

[-} Electronic Engineer | 

[_} Retailing [) Librarianship 

[] Farming |_| Armed Forces 

[_} Selling [ | Engineering 

(_] Chemistry [_] Food Retailing 
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| am a student porent____teacher__ 














DON’T get it,” Nick exclaimed 
to Arnie as they trudged home. 
“Rosalie promised she'd wait for me 
after practice. Then she went home. 
Why? I'll never understand women.” 
“You sound like my sister,” Arnie 
laughed. “Yesterday she and her boy 
friend had a fight. All last evening 
she moped around the house grum- 
bling, ‘Men are beyond me.’ I don't 
think we're so complicated, do you, 
Nick?” 

You would if you were a girl, 
Arnie. To you, girls are the mysteri- 
ous creatures. Sorry, but that’s the 
way nature planned it. Women are 
women, and men are men, and al- 
though the twain often meet, they'll 
never be alike. 


Q. I'm sure this girl really likes me 
but when someone asks her, she says 
we're just friends. If this is so, why does 
she do things to make me like her? 


A. Believe it or not, Pris is playing a 
game with you, and your worry is proof 
positive that she’s not on the losing 
side. Not only does she like you more 
than as a frienf@, but she seems deter- 
mined to increase your affection. Her 
game, you see, is the age-old feminine 
game called “hard to get.” It’s delighted 
and bewildered them—since his- 
tory began. 

Actually, would you want Pris to tell 
anyone who asked her how she feels 
about you? Would you want to have 
the junior class know the state of her 
heart on Tuesday, to be told by Sam 
who heard it from Ginny on Wednes- 
day, and perhaps to hear it from Pris in 
person on Friday? Should be the other 
way around, shouldn't it? 

No, Pris likes to be chased. Until she 
denies liking you, or starts turning down 
dates with you, keep up the chase. 


men 


Q. I'm homely and clumsy and I've 
never had a date in my life. Last week 
a popular boy who could date any girl 





Boy dates Girl 


By GAY HEAD 


~ he wanted to asked me to a big dance. 
Did he ask me just as a joke? 


A. It’s hard to believe a boy would 
play such a “joke.” But it is possible 
that he was dared to ask you and may 
not have the courage to go through 
with the date. 

The answer lies in what kind of popu- 
larity Boyd has achieved. Is he admired 
by the girls because of his handsome 
face, new car, smooth “line,” I-don’t- 
care swagger, marily physique, and 
full-blown conceit? Then there’s a good 
chance that he’s flaunting his popu- 
larity, showing how despicable he can 
be and still remain on top of the heap. 
But if he’s well-liked for his good humor, 
thoughtfulness, respect for girls, sports- 
manship with the boys, and all-around 
decent behavior, you can be sure that 
he asked you out because he wanted 
you to be his date, because you have 
qualities he admires in a girl. Which 
kind of a boy he is is up to you to de- 
termine. 

On the other hand, maybe some- 
thing’s happening to you that you 
haven't realized. It’s possible that you 
were almost ugly during your early 
teens, but are now blossoming into a 
graceful, attractive girl. Start trying to 
improve your appearance, instead of 
regretting it. Together you and Mother 
Nature may produce a work of art! 


Q. The girl I like won't date me, and 
every time I visit her she spends most 
of the time on the phone. What does 
this mean? 


A. It means you'd better take a holi- 
day from Edith for a while. You both 
need a vacation, a little time to sit back 
and look at this affair from afar. 

Unless Edith encourages your atten- 
tions in ways you haven’t mentioned, 
neither of you is getting much fun out 
of this romance. What kind of girl not 
only won’t show enough interest to go 
out with you, but ignores you when you 
are a guest in her home? Certainly no 
girl you’d care to call your girl friend. 
You're making all the effort, and she 


“Certainly, | still love you. Who's this calling?” 


An American Magazine cartoon by Gustav Lundberg 


gives nothing in return. Since when has 
the boy-and-girl system been a one-way 
street? : 

Take up less of Edith’s time for a 
while. If she really likes you, the times 
you do pay attention to her will be im- 
portant, and she'll pay more attention 
to you. If your decreased interest doesn’t 
bother her, you'll see no change in the 
way she treats you. Then give your 
heart a talking to, and put your attrac- 
tion to Edith on a top shelf. Maybe 
you'll forget you have it. 


Q. My boy friend gets jealous over 
imaginary things and never believes me 
when I try to explain anything that up- 
sets him. How can I make him under- 
stand? 


- A. A slip of the tongue, a joke at the 
wrong time, a boy’s name on a page in 
your notebook—it takes something just 
that innocent to turn Matt’s world into 
a blue-black ink spot. Sometimes this 
spot looks indelible. 

Unfortunately, a jealous person is 
usually a moody persop. Moody peo- 
ple’s moods come and go without warn- 
ing or explanation. Seldom do another 
person’s kind or reasonable words have 
much effect; the gloom is always miles 
deep. 

Although you cannot hope -to pre- 
vent or soften Matt’s moods, you can 
put a safety catch on your own feelings. 
This is important because it takes two 
people to have a disagreement. If only 
one is upset, the other can keep the 
relationship alive and healthy as long 
as she realizes the truth in the matter. 
Don’t ignore Matt’s suspicions; explain 
them away quickly and at once. A 
waterfall of excuses only tends to make 
the misunderstanding more complex. 
Then drop the matter, and be cheerful 
and relaxed until Matt’s mood blows 
away. 

If Matt accuses you so frequently 
that you doubt he trusts you at all, 
better reconsider your feelings toward 
him. To be satisfactory, a relationship 
must be based on trust. 
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Sh are the fun e e e When you're with someone you like, it’s fun to 


enjoy a Coke together. Good times get better with the best-loved sparkling drink 


in all the world! Coca-Cola . . . so good in taste, in such good taste. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 





UNNY thing about Minnesota. For 

48.years it’s been churning out All- 
American football players—great guards, 
terrific tackles, eely ends, concrete cen- 
ters, fierce fullbacks, and hard-hitting 
halfbacks. But, alas, no quarterbacks! 
Not since the glory days of John Mc- 
Govern in 1908 has a Gopher quarter- 
back made All-American. 


Sports 


The Gopher 
They Go For! 


However, the great famine appears 
to be over. Calling the plays for the 
Maroon and Gold these days is a hand- 
some 190-pound hurricane with that 
real All-American look. That’s Bobby 
Cox, of course. A slashing runner, a 
sharp passer, a shrewd signal-caller, 
and a deadly tackler, Bobby figures to 
lead Minnesota to a top-ten rating. 

The Gopher Ghost came into his own 
in the middle of the 1956 season. Min- 
nesota was playing its deadly rival, 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, where the 
Gophers hadn’t won a game in 15 
years, 

Up until then, Bobby hadn’t played 
much. But Coach Warmath picked that 
day to turn his tiger loose. And the 
tiger really did a job. He ran the ball 
19 times for 83 yards, scored two 
touchdowns, and clicked on two passes 
for 21 yards. That defeat cost Michigan 
a share of the Big Ten crown. 





SWAP 
PHOTOS 
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Pennies per picture 


IN A HURRY ? Send 25c for extra super-speed service! 
WALLET PHOTOS, Box S-218, HILLSIDE. N } 
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send me 


Need more? 


60 for $2 


() 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose. $1.00 enclosed 
() 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
() 84 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $3.00 enclosed 
CD | enclose 25c for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 


ft enclose photo or snapshot which you will return unharmed 


if I'm not delighted with swap photos you will refund my money 


84 for $3 
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From then on, Bobby became the big 
gun of the Gopher attack. He led the 
team in rushing with 553 yards on 130 
carries, completed 18 passes (three of 
them for touchdowns), and tallied 36 
points to top the scorers. 

Bobby’s story has more ups and 
downs than a cross-country course. He 
was born in Olympia, Wash., and cer- 
tainly saw the “world” during his first 
five, years. His family moved from 
Olympia to Los Angeles, to Portland 
(Ore.), to San Francisco, to Waitsburg 
(Wash.), and back to Los Angeles, 
where Bobby attended grade school. 

The Coxes lived in a slum neighbor- 
hood and had a hard time making ends 
meet. Practically all of Bobby’s friends 
were juvenile delinquents, and Bobby 
himself escaped by the skin of his teeth. 
At the age of 12, just out of grammar 
school, Bobby took a long look at the 
slum in which he lived and decided to 
shuck it. 

“It wasn’t that I had anything against 
my Mom and Dad,”-he says. “But 
things were awfully tough and I de- 
cided to work my own way out.” 

So the 12-year-old kid headed north. 
He worked for eating money in San 
Francisco and Portland, and finally 
landed in Walla Walla, Wash. That be- 
came home for Bobby. And there was 
something about the tough kid from 
Los Angeles that people liked. During 
his four years at Walla Walla High 
School, he lived with four different 
families. The first was a doctor, the 
second was a railroad manager, the 
third was an English teacher, and the 
fourth was the district attorney! 

Bobby probably was the greatest 
high school athlete in the history of the 
Evergreen State. In track, he was state 
half-mile champ twice. As a junior he 
turned in a 1:57.6 timing that was the 
second best mark made in the U.S. 

In basketball, he was all-state twice, 
leading Walla Walla to the state title 
in his junior year. And in football, he 
quarterbacked double-Walla to two un- 
defeated seasons, making all-state both 


| years. 


Bobby is one of the few high school 
athletes ever to make Scholastic Maga- 
zines All-American Squad in two sports. 
He made our All-American . Track 


|. Squad in 1951 and our All-American 
| Football Squad in 1952. if we had been 


picking basketball All-Americans in 
those days, he might have become the 





only athlete ever to make our high 
school All-American in three sports! 
Lots of colleges parked on Bobby’s 
doorstep after he got his diploma. The 
Walla Walla walloper chose the U. of 


Washington. He showed great promise - 


as a sophomore, pitching three touch- 
downs against a U.C.L.A. team headed 
for the Rose Bowl. Then dissension 
smoté the Huskies like an H bomb. 
Everybody got involved — coaches, 
alumni, officials, players, and sports- 
writers. The team dropped. its last five 
games and things went from bad to 
awful. 

Bobby decided he wanted “out” of 
this mess and applied for admission to 
Minnesota. He entered in 1955 and sat 
out that season because of the transfer 
rule. He became: eligible in 1956 and 
guess, who was the first opponent he 
faced? Right—it was his old school, 
Washington! 

Coach Warmath kept his eager 
beaver on the bench most of the after- 
noon. When Cox finally did come run- 
ning in, a chorus of boos greeted him 
from the Washington stands, 

Minnesota had the ball in the middle 
of the field. Bobby carried twice and 
pitched three completed passes, the 
third for a touchdown. That put Minne- 
sota ahead, 14-7, and they went on to 
win, 34-14, 

Coach Warmath didn’t use Bobby 
much against Purdue, Northwestern, 
and Illinois. But when big, tough Mich- 
igan came knocking on the door, the 
Minnesota coach* was quick to uncork 
his secret weapon. The rest you know. 


Bobby’s Greatest Thrill 


“That 20-7 victory over Michigan 
was the greatest thrill I ever got. out 
of sports,” Bobby told Scholastic Maga- 
zines. When asked about his “favorites,” 
he lined them up as follows: movie 
stars, Burt Lancaster and Sophia Loren; 
singer, Frank Sinatra; band, Duke EI- 
lington; school subject, speech; and 
hobby, water skiing. His ambition in 
life is to play pro, football*and act 
in TV. 

Nobody could be more grateful to 
football than Bobby Cox. “I might have 
been a bum if it weren't for athletics 
and football in particular,” Bobby says 
frankly and bluntly. 

“Practically every kid who lived in 
my neighborhood in Los Angeles was 
in trouble with the law by the time 
he was 12. Many of them are in prison 
today. And look at me—I'm getting an 
education, I know all kinds of won- 
derful people, and I have had so many 
great experiences. These are the rea- 
sons I do everything I can to interest 
boys in athletics.” 

That, Mr. Godfrey, is what I call 
real humility! 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


“Why more 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi iTops, don't miss. 


Drama—(D); Comedy—‘C Musical—(M); 


“vv rTime Limit (D); A Man Escaped 
(D); The Spanish Gardener (D); Funny 
Face (M); Around the World in 80 Days 
(D); The Ten Commandments (D); An 
Affair to Remember (D); The Pajama 
Game (M); Abandon Ship! (D); Dino 
(D); Desk Set (C). 


“Perri (Y); 3:10 to Yuma (W); Doc- 
tor at Large (C); The James Dean Story 
(Y); Man of a Thousand Faces (D); No 
Sleep Till Dawn (D); Bernardine (C); 
Operation Mad Ball (C); Night Passage 


Hi“ Good. 


Documentary Y); 


Mi Fair. MSave your money. 


Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W) 


(W); The Saga of Satchmo (Y); No Down 
Payment (D); That Night (D). 


“The Young Don’t Cry (D); Pursuit of 
the Graf Spee (D); A Town Like Alice 
(D); The Golden Virgin (D); The Ride 
Back (W); Hidden Fear (D); The Helen 
Morgan Story (D); The Land Unknown 
(D); Tip on a Dead Jockey (D); Jose 
Dakota (D). 

Jeanne Eagels (D); The Monte Carlo 
Story (C); The Big Caper (D); Enemy 
from Space (D); Jet Pilot (D). 


students prefer 


ESTERBROOK pens 





The glamorous new Petite-Pak, for 
instance. Here’s the finest quality 
purse set you can buy. Both the dainty 
pen and pencil are beautifully styled 
in fashion colors. And they write with 
complete dependability—just like all 
Esterbrook products. $5.75 a set. 

32 points to choose from. So you're 


sure of matching your writing needs 
exactly, And points are replaceable. 
If you damage one, a new Esterbrook 
point screws in in seconds, 


Personalized stationery. Get your 
name and address on 50 sheets, 25 en- 
velopes for 50¢ when you buy any Es- 
terbrook products. Limited time offer. 


Choose exactly the point for you from 


Esterbrook’s 32 


Gsterbrook 2.05 


and up 
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the world’s first 


ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITER 











Announcing the revolutionary 
new Smith-Corona ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE! Electric 


does the work, gives even a 


pow er 







beginner's efforts that crisp, 
perfect look. Yet 
See the 


professional, 


- it's truly portable. 


new Smith-Corona ELECTRIC 
PORTABLE 
tiful decorator colors at your 
Smith-Corona dealer’s. 


now in four beau- 
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Art for Art’s Sake 


By Susan Ju, Washington High School, San Francisco, California 


*Starred words refer to art and artists 
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Students are invited to 
submit orig‘ nal crossword 





wazles for 
in Scholastic Magazines. 9 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 





which may ,be drawn |!7 











from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For [23 [24 
each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 29. 
answers on 
separate sheets, design 
filled in, FT 


that the puzzle is origi- 
nel and his own work. 37 
Keep oa copy os puzzles 


name, address, schgol, and 
rade. Address Puzzle 4l 42 
Buiter, Scholastic Maga- 

zines, 33 West 42nd 
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Street, New York 36,N.Y, | “7 
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= 
. Person who draws or paints. 


i. 


. When painting, an 


. General effect of light, 


crayon used by artists. 


Chalky 
Wide-mouthed earthen jar, common 
in Spanish countries. 

Fluid used in making pen sketches. 
Capital of Norway. 

A painting of inanimate objects is 
called a i 

artist supports 
his canvas on this 

shade, and 
color. 

Faint or hazy. 


. Ranch operated for entertainment of 


tourists is called a ranch. 


. Most paintings have lots of this. 
. Radium 
. Haze. 

. Large snake that crushes its prey. 

. Conductor of Philadelphia Orchestra 


(chemical symbol). 


(initials ). 


29. Give shape to 
*30. Make pictures on paper with pencil 


or charcoal, 


81. Famous music critic ( initials). 

°32. Commercial artists use this type of 
brush to spray paint. 

34. Not dry. 

35. Electron volt (abbr.). 

°38. Rare object of art 

41. Mimicked. 

44. Marsh. 

45. Autumn. o 

47. Having an offensive odor. 

48. Marshy inlet. 

49. Gull-like bird. 

*50. Type of drawing, —______ and _ ink. 

52. Ice cream holder. 





. Rough drawing 


Landscapes. 





19. 


°9] 


99 


24. 


“25. 


e907 


ea 


°45. 


50, 


. Lowest female 
. David slew Goliath with this. 


. Old saying, 





Decorative placard, for posting in a 
public place. 
voice. 


Story. 
Island south of Connecticut (abbr.). 


. Orchestra conductor ( initials ). 


Frog-like amphibian. 


. Send forth. 
. Vehicle 


associated with Santa Claus. 
Famous painter, El Greco, did much 
of his work in this famous Spanish 
city. 


This can be hammered into wood. 


. Lassie is one. 


Disorderly mass of people. 
Cartoonists draw 
Cowboy contest. 
Back part of.a ship. 
Italian painter, —— 


Strips. 


__.. Angelico. 


7. Subject of this crossword puzzle. 
. Female sheep. 

. Sketches. 

. Scour. * 


Toupee. 

Appreciates greatly. 

Measured rhythm of poetic verse. 
“But ne'er the 
thorn.” 


without the 


. Synthetic fiber used in clothing. 
. Look slyly. 


Force. 

Portrait artists paint this. 

- Star State. 
after 


Texas is called the 
What U. S. 


soldiers receive 


being wounded in battle (abbr.). 
Halifax is the capital of this Canadian 
province 


(abbr. ). 







Eyes of Mr. Lovides 


(Continued from page 18) 


his apron and walked forward on the 
slat platform to the cashier’s desk. at the 
front of the luncheonette. Mr. Lovides 
sat behind the desk, with a sheaf of 
statements and his big checkbook be- 
fore him. He looked up at Joey. 

Joey's gaze wavered before Mr. 
Lovides’ flat stare. He wet his lips with 
his tongue and managed to blurt out, 
“Frank said he speak to you, ask you 
to let me off for his marriage. To be 
witness.” 

Mr. Lovides’ lids 
moment, concealing his eyes. 
by eleven-thirty,” he said. 

Joey turned away quickly and went 
back to the kitchen. He dressed swiftly 
but with care, putting on the powder 
blue suit with the thin stripes running 
through the cloth like rich veins of gold. 

Mr. Lovides did not look up from 
the cashier’s desk as he hurried by. 

Joey waited impatiently on the “el” 
platform for a train. When it came, he 
took a seat beside a 

The train moved rapidly in its halt- 
ing, deceptively antiquated way, and in 
another ten minutes it would be there. 
The realization that he would soon be 
seeing Frank for the last time filled his 
eyes with sudden tears. He brushed 
them away angrily. A wedding day was 
not a day for tears, but for rejoicing. 

Yet for Joey it was a day of sorrow. 
Without Frank he could not hope to 
hold the job of ecounterman. Soon he 
would be back in the sweaty kitchen 
again. 

In the beginning he had not minded 
the dishwashing. He had left Puerto 
Rico only a week before he got the job. 
Any job was fine which would pay 
enough to live on, to buy the splendid, 
sharp clothing worn by his compatriots 
in the States. The trays heaped with 
soiled dishes were a heavy load. The 
smells of the kitchen were sometimes 
overpowering. The hot, greasy dish- 
water reddened and wrinkled his 
hands. But it had seemed a fine job— 
then. 

He could not now recall the first time 
Frank had spoken to him. Joey’s Eng- 
lish had been very poor then, and he 
would not have understood Frank any- 
way. But he did understand the friend- 
ly tone of Frank’s voice and the warm 
smile of this tall counterman with the 
blond, unruly hair. It was the first 
friendliness he had encountered in the 
teeming, hostile city. 


flickered for a 
“Be back 


window. 


He cherished the countless instances 
of Frank’s warmth and helpfulness, but 
the most memorable of all came on the 

(Continued on page 28) 


Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's. 








NEW! Clearasil 
Lorioh 
Medication 


Doctors’ Scientific Formula 


“STARVES BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED ... hides pimples while it works 


CLEARASIL is the new-type medication es- 
pecially for pimples. Clinical tests prove it 
really works. And now you can get CLEARASIL 
as a smooth, soothing lotion in handy 
squeeze-bottle! In Tube or Lotion, 
CLEARASIL gives you the medications pre- 
scribed by leading skin specialists .. . works 
in a way no so-called “‘medicated”’ cosmetic 
or skin-cream can! 


How Clearasil Works Fast: 





1. Penetrates pimples . . . ‘kera- 
tolytic’ action softens, dissolves 
affected skin tissue so medica- 
tions can penetrate . 
of healthy 


encour- 
ages quick growth 
smooth skin! 








2. Stops bacteria 


action stops grow! 


antlise pt 
h of the bac 
teria that can cause and spread 
pimples helps prevent 
further pimple outbreaks! 





3. ‘Starves’ pimples oil 
absorbi: gaction starves pim 
and he Ips 


feed 





ples lries up 


remove excess oi! that 


pimples works fast to clear 








up pimples! 





Also, the penetrating medica] action you 
get with CLEARASIL softens and loosens 
blackheads so they ‘float’ out with normal 
washing. And CLEARASIL works at the source 
of the blackhead problem by drying up 


excess skin oil which may clog pores. 
Skin-colored CLEARASIL blends with any 
complexion, hides pimples and blackheads 
amazingly while it works! It’s greaseless 
and stainless, pleasant to leave on day and 
night for uninterrupted medication. 


Proved by Skin Specialists . . . Guaran- 
teed! In clinical tests on over 300 patients, 
9 out of every 10 cases of pimples were 
completely cleared up or definitely im- 
proved while using CLEARASIL (either 
Lotion or Tube). It’s guaranteed to work 
for you or money back! Economical, 
long- lasting Lotion squeeze-bottle, only 
$1.25 (no fed. tax) or Tube, 69¢ and 98¢, 
Get CLEARASIL at all drug counters. 
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Eyes of Mr. Lovides 
(Continued from preceding page) 


day Ralph, the second counterman, 
quit. Frank went to Mr. Lovides, and 
asked him to try Joey at the job. Mr. 
Lovides had at first been unwilling to 
do this, but he had much respect for 
Frank, The next morning Joey came 
out of the kitchen and»took his place 
proudly behind the second counter. 
Joey was polite and cheerful, and he 
soon built up his own circle of special 
customers. Many of them were girls— 
stenographers and file clerks from the 


Don’t write another word without 


big office buildings—who enjoyed mak- 
ing him blush by remarking on his long 
black eyelashés. Oh, it was a wonderful 
job. He was no longer a menial, an un- 
skilled boy from Puerto Rice, but a per- 
sonage of some importance, .. . 
The train had come into the City 
Hall Station. Joey got out and went 
slowly down tht stairs to the street. 
Even now, he found it hard to believe 
that Frank was going away, though he 
had known for a long time that his 
friend planned to be married and then 
return to his home in Worcester to live. 
As Frank’s last day at the luncheon- 
ette came closer, Joey had grown in- 





WEAREVER 


WEAREVER 


- It's clean! No 
smudged fingers, 
no spilled ink! 


- It's convenient! 
Reloads in seconds, 
anywhere ! 


- Choice of points 





in or out of school, 
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WEAREVER— 


Exclusive, no-skip 
Hardaloy® Tip! 


you write better 


when you choose 


WEAREVER 


FOR ALL YOUR WRITING NEEDS 

Look for this Wearever self-service 
display at your nearest store. 

Popularly priced ball pens, fountain pens, 
and mechanical pencils. 29c to $1.95 


DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
World’s Largest Pen Manufacturer « Established 1896 





| kitchen, the 


repeated himself: 


man who could stand alone, 


creasingly morose. He had even been 
rude to one of his regular customers. 
Mr. Lovides had- witnessed the incident. 
He said nothing, but the look in his 
eyes had burned fear into Joey’s heart. 
The fear was still with him as he en- 
tered the building where Frank was 
waiting. ... 

The marriage didn’t take long. A 


* white-haired man intoned the phrases, 


while Frank and his girl looked at each 
other with glistening eyes. Frank and 
his new wife smiled at Joey warmly 
and insisted that he come up to Worces- 
ter often to visit them. He stood there 
and nodded, his eyes filled with tears, 
the smile on his lips fixed and stiff. 
Then they cr gone, and he walked 
back to the “el” and returned to the 
luncheonette. 


His legs trembled as he opened the 
door and went in. His eyes picked out 
the wall clock: 11:25. He started to- 
ward the kitchen and then stopped, as 
abruptly as though he had come up 
against an invisible barrier. Behind the 
counter—the second counter, his counter 
—there ‘was another man, wearing a 
fresh linen jacket. 

For a long time Joey stood still, feel- 
ing the heat of unreleased tears behind 


| his blinking lids. Nor did he move when 


Mr. Lovides came out of the kitchen 
and walked toward him. 

He was only dimly aware of Mr. 
Lovides’ voice: “Got a new man to 
work the second counter .. .” 


It had happened already, so soon. 


| The very day of Frank’s departure he 
| had become again a Puerto Rican boy 


of no consequence, fit only for the 
greasy suds. Without 
Frank, he was nothing. 

The eyes of Mr. Lovides drilled into 
him, but his voice was lost in the 
ing that filled Joey’s ears. A wave of 
self-pitying resentment. surged up in 
him. But suddenly Mr, Lovides’ 
penetrated Joey’s anguish. Joey stared 
at him in disbelief. 


roar- 


voice 


Mr. Lovides, somewhat impatiently, 
“So from now on you 
Work the first counter. Understand?” 
Joey could not trust himself to reply. 
He nodded his head in mute, over- 
whelming happiness. Now he could 
bear the going away of Frank, now he 


could bear anything that might come. 


alien, but a 
in confi- 
dence and pride. He had lost much 
today, when Frank had gone away. But 
he had gained even more than he had 
lost. 

Before starting for the kitchen, Joey 
looked directly into the eyes of Mr. 
Lovides. They were gentle, compas- 
sionate eyes, and he was astonished 
that he could ever have feared them. 


He was no longer an 





IX hundred million! That’s the num- 

ber of snapshots that were taken 
by teen-agers during 1956. A photog- 
raphy survey also tells us that one- 
third of all teen-agers own their own 
cameras. High school students seem to 
be a “snappy” bunch of people -after 
all. 

You probably took your own share 
of pictures this past summer. At that 
time you were shooting just for fun. 
Now you can shoot for .prizes. The 
annual Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards of 1958 are open once again to 
camera hobbyists. Last year, 30,000 
young people entered the Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards, and pre- 
dictions are that a record number of 
teen-agers will enter the competition 
this year. 

Last spring, the best photos from 35 
regional contests were forwarded to 
New York where a panel of distin- 
guished photographers judged them for 
prizes. The judging was not easy, since 
so many of the entries were impressive. 


This year, Scholasiic-Ansco is sure the 
judging will be difficult, particularly 
when we get your entry. So dust off 
your camera and write away for the 
free Rules Booklet to Camera Editor, 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. This may 
be your chance to gain recognition— 


and some cash, too. 


Have You Seen the Show? 


A fine selection of photographs taken 
from last year’s Scholastic-Ansco Awards 
competition has been put together in a 
“Traveling Salon” exhibition. If you 
haven't seen it yet, ask your teacher or 
principal to write the Camera Editor 
and have your school included in its 
tour. Again, sending you this exhibition 
is a free service of the Scholastic-Ansco 
committee. Included are 24 black-and- 
white and two full-color photos, en- 
larged and mounted for easy exhibiting. 
All photos are the work of high school 
students with a keen camera eye. You 
might want to see the exhibit to get 


Today's most wanted 
shotguns are 


wer-Matic,’* 
arms 


**Sportsman,’’ ‘‘Wingmaster Px 
are Reg. U. S. Pat. Of Re 


Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


ington 


Company, Ine 


*Prices subject to change 


New Remington “Sportsman-58” Autoload- 
ing Shotgun —in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. Ex- 
clusive “Power-Matic” action with non- 
recoiling barrel. Exclusive ““Dial-A-Matic” 


Remington Model 11-48 and “Sportsman- 
48” Autoloading Shotguns. Only autoloading 
shotguns made in all popular gauges—12, 
16, 20, 28 and 410. Supremely dependable 


Remington ‘“Wingmaster” Model 870 Pump- 
Action Shotgun — The only pump-action 
shotgun with quick-change barrels. Ex- 
clusive breech-block locking mechanism 
means less wear, constant headspace, Ex- 


Terry Brown, 16, Vandalia (il.) #H.S., 
won an Honorable Mention (Group ll, 
Animals) in 1957 for this fine shot. 


some ideas on the kind of quality work 
that teen-age camera fans can do. 


Camera Club News 


What has your Camera Club been 
doing since last spring? Write us and 
bring us up to date. Our Camera Club 
Bulletin is always looking for interest- 
ing club news. If you've never received 
the Bulletin, drop us a card and welll 
send it—free—to your club. 

P. S. If you don't have a club, ask 
for our free booklet How to Organize a 
Camera Club. 


From $]136-45* 


load control . . . unfailing reliability with 
light or heavy loads, Remington quick- 
change barrels give you use of right length 
and boring for all shooting. 


From $129.95" 


action natural balance and pointing. 
Wide loading port makes loading easy, even 
when wearing gloves. Lightweight 
streamlined . . . quick-change barrels. 


rom $85.95" 


double action bars for 
positive operation. Independent product tesi 
rates Remington Model 870 best of all 


pump-action shotguns. 


clusive enclosed 


Remington 
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After High School, 


WHAT will you de when you finish 
high school? Will you go to a profes- 
sional school which gives you training 
to become an artist, a secretary, or some 
other professional worker? Do you plan 
to go to a college or university? Or do 
you plan to take some form of on-the- 
job training that industry offers many 
able young workers? 

Send your inquiries about careers 
to School and College Editor, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. Questions of greatest 
interest will be answered here. Sorry, 
no answers by personal letter. * 

Here are some of the questions that 
have come in recently. 


Q. I'd like to become a pilot but I 
don’t have the money for flying lessons. 
What should I do?—T. G., Spokane, 
Wash 


A. Read all you can about careers 
in the air, then join such local organ- 
izations as the Air National Guard or 
Skywatch for further basic training. 
Many communities have small local air- 
ports that are worth a visit as often as 
you can get out there. Through the Air 
National Guard or by joining directly, 
you can receive pilot training in the 
U.S. Air Force Air Cadet Program. Any 
U.S.A.F. recruiter has the details. 


Q. I've always wanted to own a small 
business of my own but no one ever 
writes about how to own your own 
business—like, say, a service station. 

L. W., San Diego, Calif. 


A. Your town—like all others—has 
scores of small businesses. You get your 
know-how by working for them and 
often by going to a college or business 
school. Young people go into business 
every year. In addition to experience 
and edueation, you often need money 
in order to start a business of your own. 
You can secure a free pamphlet, called 
“Owning Your Own Business,” by writ- 
ing to Career Dept. S-11, New York 
Life Insurance Co., 51 Madison Ave., 
New York 10. 


Q. I am a girl and I'd like to be a 
doctor. My father says most doctors are 
men and that I should be a nurse. What 
should I doP—M. G., Dallas, Tex. 


A. Although most doctors are men, 
there are many women doctors, too. 
Take part-time and summer jobs work- 
ing in a hospital, if you do no more 


, 





School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 
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CARNEGIE 


College of Fine Arts 


DRAMA « ARCHITECTURE « MUSIC 
PAINTING « DESIGN « SCULPTURE 
Catalog: 

Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 











Students 


PLAN NOW TO EARN 


HIGH 
_ INCOME 


in “great Sine ona 
»Bea Culture offers you more oppor 
tunitine for personal and financial inde- 
pendence than almost any other profession. 
For Facts on a Beauty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 











Dept. 9S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. oud 





il PRATT INSTITUTE 
HH THE ART SCHOOL 
Hit B.S. in Art Teacher Education; 

1] B.F.A. in Advertising Design, 
Graphic Arts & Illustration, 

» and Interior Design. 
Bachelor of Industrial Design. 

M.S. in Art Education 

and Master of Industrial Design. 
Director of Ad , Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
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MODELING 
y FASHION-PHOTOGRAPHIC MODELING | 


+ A distinctive coreer for attractive girls + 
1f you are qualified for medeling New York is your log- 
ical storting point. Prepore ot America's top school for 
@ coreer in fashion, photographic or television modeling. 

Selective Acceptance Stonderds * Moderate Tuition 

Write for illustrated Catalogue we 
Helen Fraser. Director 

BARBIZON SCHOOL of MODELING 
576 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 36. N. Y. + JU 2-0900 














Students. Be sure to mention the 
name of this magazine when 
you write for catalogues from 
the above schools or colleges. 
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TEACHING 
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MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


prepares young women 
to teach in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades 

e 4-year accredited college pro- 

gram combines liberal arts 

and pr 
® Graduates qualify for 5 

State Certificate. 





* B.S. Degree in Education. 
Write or phone Director of Admissions 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 ORegon 5-0830 














MEDICAL LABORATORY — 





REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 


medical technician. Courses 
tory, 


. lifetime placement 
classes start Jan., Apr., 


G.I. Approved. Free Catalog. 
Northwest egettiate 
of Medicat Lab 


3414 East Lake Bees 
Minneapolis 6, Minn. 








than dish up food. Work hard to get 
scholarships. Remember that the course 
is long and hard—but very rewarding 
for those who like medical work. You'll 
probably need financial help from your 
parents; you'll have so many laboratory 
courses you'll not have much time for 
part-time jobs. We'd also like to point 
out that while most nurses are women, 
there is a shortage of male nurses. 
Male nurses receive very good pay and 
usually take care of men, especially 
when there is heavy lifting to do. 


QO." I am interested in being a hair 
stylist and I'd like to have the addresses 
of all the schools in the Northwest. 
—K. U., Browning, Mont. 

A. Write to the National Association 
of Cosmetology, Dept. 98, 3839 White 
Plains Rd., N.Y. 67, N.Y. 


Q. My father teaches in college and 


I think I'd like that for a career, too, ™ 


but I know there is not-much money 
in teaching.—_W. J. F., Boston, Mass. 


A. Top college teachers often are 
well paid and the pay is going up as 
a big shortage in college teachers is 
developing. More young people are 
going to college than ever before and 
hundreds more ‘teachers are needed. 
College teachers receive more money 
than just their salaries. They're paid for 
writing books and articles as well as 
for lecturing. They're paid for inven- 
tions and for special consultations. In- 
dustries hire teachers to advise them 
and to conduct experiments for them. 
More important than pay is the satis- 
faction which comes from helping oth- 
ers and from doing what you're really 
cut out to do. 


» 





Crafty Tigers 


A young tiger hunter was advised by 
a veteran hunter: “Hunt at night, be- 
cause then you can see the tiger’s eyes 
shining in the dark. Shoot between the 
eyes.” 

The novice returned after the hunt 
without a kill. The veteran asked if he 
had done his hunting at night, and if 
he had seen the tiger’s eyes and aimed 
between them. 

“Yes, but tigers are getting smarter,” 
said the novice. “They walk in pairs 


now,. and each keeps one eve closed.” 
Harry Hershfield, Coronet 


Not Sure 


The battered. motorist slowly came to. 
“Where am I?” he asked. 

“Take it easy, sir,” said the 
“You're in 114.” 

Still doubtful, the 
“Room or cell?” 


Louisville ¢ 


nurse. 


motorist asked, 


irier-Journal Magazine 


Guest Gripes 


Hotel guest ‘phoning late at night): 
“Is this the desk clerk?” 

Ill-humored clerk: “Yes. What's eat- 
ing you now?” 4 

Hotel guest: “That's just what I'd like 


to know.” 
The Kabiegram 


Wrong Test 


A plumber joined the Royal Engi- 
neers in England and was immediately 
given a test—to make a joint for a lead 
pipe. The senior officer sent a written 
report of the test to the Commanding 
Officer. The report read: “Joint very 
well done.” 

Next day, the man was given a job 


as cook in the officers’ mess hall. 
Tit-Bits, London 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 
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Out-of-doors 


The cowhand had not been feeling 
well. The first chance he had, he went 
to town for a physical checkup. After 
it- was over, the doctor said, “You have 
a little lung trouble. Could you arrange 
to sleep outdoors?” 

“Waz-al,” drawled the cowpuncher, 
“I’ve been sleeping under the chuck 
wagon all summer, but I reckon I could 


kick a couple of spokes outa the wheels.” 


Capper’s Weekly 


Too Short 


A little boy who went to the ballet 
for the first time with his tather watched 
tl = girls dance around on their toes for 
a while, and then asked: “Why don't 


they just get taller girls?” 
Galen Drake, Quote 


Unimpressed 


A Canadian who lived on the shores 
of the St. Lawrence River visited rela- 
tives in London. They took him out 
the first day, hoping to impress him 
of the Thames River. He 
looked at it, but made no remark. 

Disappointed, his cousin said, “Where 
would you like to go now?” 

The visitor glanced at the famous 
river once more and said, “Let’s take 
a stroll along the brook.” 


American Mercury 


with a view 


34 


His Business! 

A well-dressed lady stepped into an 
elevator in an office building and told 
the elevator operator she wished to be 
taken to'the 9th floor. 

“Whom did you wish to see on that 
floor?” asked the operator courteously. 

Drawing herself up, the woman 
stared at him and asked, “What busi- 
ness is it of yours?” 

“None, Madam,” he replied, “but 


there are only 8 floors in this building.” 
. Capper’s Weekly 








# LARGE ‘’BE-BOP” HEART 
NECKLACE 


24” Weck chain. 
Guaranteed soldered 
links will not pull 
apart. Large mirror 
finish heart engraved 
with your name and 
his. Send only $1.25. 
Choice Gold or Sil- 
SPE- 

! With ador- 
miniature 
Engagement and 
Wedding Ring also 
attached add 25¢. 


TASH ENGRAVING CO., 
487 Broadway, Dept. 267-A, New York 13, N. Y 














HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Sell your classmates America’s Most 
Beautiful and complete line of Moders 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission 
financial investment required. 


Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Po 








J. Paul Sheedy* Felt Baa-d About His Hair . 
Till Wildroot Cream-Oil Gave Him Confidence ! 





2S a 
‘/; » 26% 


“Nobody likes me,” moaned Sheedy. “I feel like taking it on the 
lamb.” Then Sheedy’s best friend spoke up. “My heart bleats for 
you,” he scoffed. “Don’t be such a sheepskate, you muttenhead. 


Invest a few cents in some Wildroot Cream-Oil.” Sheedy took the 
hint and bought a bottle of Wildroot Cream-Oil. Now he fee!s 
good about his hair because it looks neat and natural all day with- 
out a trace of grease. Non-alcoholic Wildroot wool groom your 
hair the way you want it, too. Get a bottle or handy unbreakable 


tube and watch the girls flock around. 


*of 131 So. Harris Hill Rd., Williamsville, N.Y. 


Wildroot Cream-Oil gives you confidence! 


WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


wom ave ‘ 
LANOLIN 

GROOMS Tmt mart 
PLLIEWES OO YMRS 


imo’ 
100% Gawoaure 
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This popular junior fashion model says 


/ . . . 
‘| made this versatile jumper 
in just one evening 


onmy SINGER!” 


\ EET DINA MORI, arusty-haired beauty you've 
LYE. seen in many a fashion magazine. 
















Like so many clothes-minded girls, Dina enjoys 
sewing. She usually chooses simple patterns like 
the one for the jumper she wears here. Her SINGER 
FEATHERWEIGHT* makes stitching a snap! 
“By sewing my clothes,” Dina says, “I get a 
perfect fit, save money, and never ‘meet myself*!” 











Dina prefers clothes with simple lines that can 
be dressed up or down. She considers her jumper 
one of her fall ““basics’’ and made it in camel-col- 
ored wool tweed to contrast with accessories of 
many colors, 

For a trip into New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, she pairs it with a beige silk blouse. 
Around her Long Island home, she wears it with 
crisp cotton shirts. And for special dates with her 
favorite Naval ensign, it becomes a dress with 
jewelry accessories. 

“I'd urge every girl to get a SINGER* Portable 
. » . for home and college,” advises Dina. 
















See all three types of Portables at your SINGER 
SEWING CENTER .. . Straight-Needle, Slant- 
Needle* and Swing-Needle models, Ask about 
SINGER’s budget payment plan, too! 








See the large variety of patterns, sewing aids 
and notions at your 


SINGER 


SEWING § CENTER 






CTURE TAKEN AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
Dina used McCall's “Easy to Sew” Pattern #4242. This pattern Listed in your phone book under 
. > gp SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
has been chosen by SINGER as Teenage Patterrf of the Month. On wodemenk of THE GINGER MANUVACTURING CO 






“Easier than 1-2-3” declares Dina 














] “Take a simple pattern like this 7- “Add a SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT, “Fast work, wasn't it? And look at 
piece McCall jumper pattern, and you and the fun really begins! It’s so simple the straight, smooth seams you get with 
can’t go wrong,” advises Dina. “In- to thread and operate ... and it has all the FEATHERWEIGHT, Quite an accom- 
structions are clearly marked for fast the modern conveniences, It’s sturdy, plishment for a single evening’s sewing 
fitting, sure pinning and cutting.” yet so lightweight to lift!” —thanks to SINGER!” 









ASSIGNMENT: HAGERSTOWN 


By HOWARD J. LANGER 


BRAND new education concept is 

emerging from closed-circuit tele- 
vision operations in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land. It is the “teaching team,” which 
combines the efforts of the teacher in 
the TV studio with the teacher in the 
classroom. 

The Hagerstown experiment began 
its second year of operation this fall. 
Backed by a grant from the Fund for 
Advancement of Education, the pro- 
posed five-year program will involve 
every public school in the county by 
next September. Today, 12,000 pupils 
are being taught by TV in 23 Hagers- 
town schools. (Under “closed-circuit,” 
programs cannot be picked up on home 
television sets. Every classroom set 
must be hooked directly to the main 
coaxial cable.) 

In TV classrooms, enrollment ranges 
from 50 to 75 pupils, with 21-inch TV 
sets installed in areas around the class- 
room—one for each 15 or 20 students. 

How does Hagerstown’s “teaching 
team” setup work? 

Meet Edward Kercheval. At 29, he’s 
been teaching English for five years in 
Hagerstown. He’s a television teacher 
(or—as Hagerstown education officials 
like to call him—a “studio” teacher). 
He teaches 12th grade English to 270 
college-bound students in five classes. 
His entire teaching time: one half hour 
per day every day. All five classes pick 
up the lesson at the same time. 

If that sounds like an easy schedule, 
don’t be misled. Mr. Kercheval esti- 
mates that he spends 75 hours per week 
preparing his lessons. He conducts re- 
search, previews A-V materials, builds 
props, draws TV cue cards, obtains TV 
film clearances, and confers informally 
with classroom teachers. 

The TV instructor likes spending his 
time researching his field of interest 
“instead of filling registers.” He is most 
proud of two props he built for TV use. 
One is a miniature Shakespearian thea- 
ter, the other a “poetry scanner.” Mr. 
Kercheval has used the theater a num- 
ber of times during the year and once— 
because of the nature of the TV medi- 
um—was able to create the illusion of 
speaking to his classes from the theater 
stage. (It took him 75 hours to build 
the model. Such time, he admits, 
couldn’t possibly have been spared if 
he were a classroom teacher.) The 
scanner is his own invention—a multi- 
wheeled wooden device which shows 
poetry characteristics visually. 


SYULARK ACCENT 
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When 1 see 


A. Vernon Davis 


Hagerstown TV teacher Edward Kercheval demonstrates his video ‘‘poetry scan- 
ner.” The device shows visually the characteristics of different kinds of poetry. 


The TV teacher does miss the stu- 
dent contact, and often wonders about 
his timing and pacing. He can never 
be sure—until the program is over—if 
he has been over-emphasizing or under- 
emphasizing a point. And of course he 
can’t see a look of doubt come over his 
students’ faces when he uses a word 
like “picaresque.” 


The Classroom Teacher 


Back in the classroom, meanwhile, 
the other half of the “teaching team”— 
the classroom teacher—must follow up 
the lesson and answer students’ ques- 
tions. 

Martha Seaman has been teaching 
English in Hagerstown for 30 years. 
Says this North Hagerstown High 
teacher of the TV course: “We class- 
room teachers have found that we’ve 
got to be more on our toes than ever. 
We have to anticipate what the TV 
teacher will do, and then be able to 
answer any questions that come up at 
the end of the lesson.” (The TV: lesson 
is a half-hour. The remaining 20 min- 
utes are used to answer questions, as- 
sign lessons, etc.) 

The big advantage of the TV course, 
in Miss Seaman’s view, is that English 
instruction is standardized, with every 
class getting certain basics. 

Once each month, classroom and TV 
teachers meet to discuss the previous 
month’s work and plan the following 
month’s. The discussions are always 
lively and spirited. Teachers may re- 
port that more review is needed on 
some aspect of grammar; or that a par- 
ticular aspect of English literature is 
being belabored. 

What do students think of English 


on TV? One suggestion which the stu- 
dents have made is that literature be 
taught over television, while grammar 
be handled in the The 
youngsters are particularly enthusiastic 
over telecasts involving students. (One 
big hit last spring was a “21” quiz 
program with students racking up 
points for correct answers. ) 


classroom. 


Student Views 

Here’s what pretty 17-year-old Anna 
Lloyd Rohrer told us about learning- 
by-TV: “Well I don’t like it very much, 
and think that a consensus of students 
would show the same feeling. It may 
be a great asset to the teacher, but 
it gets boring after awhile. It’s not 
too good when students can’t partici- 
pate. Maybe an intercom is needed so 
we could talk to the TV teacher.” 

Anna’s sentiments were echoed by 
Bob Westphal, 17-year-old medical 
school-bound student. “I think tele- 
vision is good for presentation, but bad 
for discussion. Some things on TV are 
very good, such as movies, and a 
demonstration of the Shakespearian 
theater. Also TV lessons are concise, 
and there is very little overemphasis.” 
(Both made it very clear that all their 
questions have been answered satisfac- 
torily by the classroom teacher.) 

Because the Hagerstown experiment 
is so new—it is just a year old—it would 
be unwise and unfair to draw any final 
conclusion about the video experiment. 
The following observations by this re- 
porter should therefore be taken as 
one man’s impressions of a teaching 
device still in its infant stage: 

1. Television as a teaching tool is 

(Continued on page 12-T) 





LOOK HERE, BOB GRAFF! 


Radio-TV Editor Patrick D. Hazard 
interviews Robert Graff, producer of Wisdom and Look Here! 


Q. How do 
Wisdom and 
the Ed Murrow 
varieties? 


your interview shows— 
Look Here!—differ from 
and Mike Wallace 


A. The two shows I produce are quite 
different in conception. Take Wisdom, 
the older series, first. It’s an attempt 
to bring to the broadest possible audi- 
ence the seminal thinkers and doers of 
our time. That means that we go for 
great figures, usually 65 and older, who 
have distinguished themselves in some 
field. Obviously we're not trying to 
knock them down. We want a record 
for posterity of the giants of our age. 
So we look for the quintessence of 
greatness while Mike Wallace some- 
times is after feet of clay. 


Q. Then is Look Here! more like Mur- 
row's Person to Person? 


A. Not really. Martin Agronsky is a 
dedicated, mentally agile man who is 
very adept at engaging others in emo- 
tional and intellectual interchanges. 
There is no overwhelming moral or 
educational purpose behind this show 

it attempts to show the pleasure in 
lively minds and people. Agronsky is 
after the “interior drama” of an indi- 
vidual. He wants to get at the heart of 
a person's philosophy and point of 
view 


Q. Are you interested in teacher sup- 
port of your shows? 


A. We sure are. As a matter of fact, as 
evidence of our interest in collaborating 
with the schools for better television, 
we have just completed arrangements 
with Encyclopaedia Britannica Films to 


release for school use the 23 Wisdom 
programs already filmed. 


Q. Do you think that a few shows like 
this on the off-hours can raise the level 
of mass taste when counteracted by a 
great many more mediocre shows on 
prime time? 


A. Any good broadcast must inevita- 
bly raise standards of public choice if 
our philosophical concept of truth has 
any validity. When the truth is made 
public, it must prevail. However, think- 
ing people have always been in the 
minority—even in ancient Athens. But 
the more qualified teachers we have, 
the more our country becomes inter- 
ested in ideas and the more the public 
will have the taste and appetite for 
better things of all kinds. I think it is 
foolish to expect the medium with the 
broadest base to have aristocratic pro- 
gramming. It shouldn't have. In a 
democratic society all we can require 
is that everyone’s opinion gets some 
expression. As long as TV is hospitable 
to persons of every conceivable opinion 
it more than fulfills its responsibility. 
And as Gropius says for us in his Wis- 
dom film, when Americans are educat- 
ed from their youth to beauty in ideas 
and buildings and art, they will de- 
mand it as adults. 


Q. But what does TV do to develop 
leadership for a democracy? 


A. NBC believes that its Special Proj- 


ects division under Henry Salomon 
(Victory at Sea, Project 20, the Assign- 
ment and Wisdom series, among others ) 
contribute to the growth of leadership. 


Robert Graff (L), and staff members 


(center) plan Nov. 17 Wisdom 
interview with Igor Stravinsky (R). 


These programs open people’s eyes and 
and induce them to think. They stimu- 
late them to vision, and as the Bible 
says, “Without vision, the people per- 
ish.” 


Q. What are the most exciting special 
projects NBC-TV has lined up this 
fall? 

A. Teachers should enjoy Assignment: 
Southeast Asia, narrated and written 
by James A. Michener, a 90-minute 
color film due this fall or winter; and 
“The Innocent Years,” a Project 20 
analysis of the years before World War 
I. Of course, don’t miss my weekly 
Wisdom—with guests such as Pablo 
Casals, Bertrand Russell, Robert Frost 
(Nov. 10), Sir Osbert Sitwell, and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Q. What about the other networks? 
Which of their programs look most re- 
warding to you, educationally speak- 
ing? 

A. Well, I'm looking forward to the 
CBS-TV Conquest series on science, 
Twentieth Century and The Seven 
Lively Arts. See It Now, of course, is 
first and foremost in my book. 





THE SEVEN LIVELY ARTS 


From Book to TV 


On Nov. 3, from 
5:00 to 6:00 p.m., 
CBS-TV begins a 
weekly series, The 
Seven Lively Arts, 
that promises to be 
one of the most 
useful programs 
ever aired for 
teachers of the hu- 
manities in second- 
ary education. 

John Crosby, the liveliest of radio-TV 
critics, is host. John Houseman, who 
has brought a zestful distinction to the 
American Shakespeare Festival at Strat- 
ford-on-Housatonic, is executive pro- 





John Crosby 


ducer. Alumni of Camera Three—like 
Bob Herridge and Jack McGiffert—add 
vigor and vitality to a small army of 
producers and writers. 

Premiere program: S. J. Perelman’s 
“The Changing Ways of Love,” an an- 
alysis of America’s romantic moods as 
affected by such popular arts as motion 
pictures, the stage, novels, magazines, 
advertising and popular songs. In addi- 
tion to focusing on the romantic styles 
of film lovers from Clara Bow to James 
Dean, the program will recreate scenes 
from F. Scott Fitzgerald’s story of the 
Twenties, Winter Dreams, and Clifford 
Odets’ Awake and Sing. 

Future programs will include a dra 
matization of Hemingway's The Nick 
Adams Stories; E. B. White’s Here Is 
New York; a study of evangelism from 
Billy Sunday to Billy Graham; a pro- 
gram on sports heroes (Babe Ruth, Wil- 


lie Mays, and Mickey Mantle) and the 
men who wrote about them. 

Producer John Houseman contends 
that the key word in the title, The 
Seven Lively Arts, is the word lively. 
“As for the word, arts, it doesn’t fright- 
en me. All entertainment is art, and 
entertainment in all shapes and forms 
and sizes is becoming bigger and big- 
ger business in this country, where peo- 
ple have more and more leisure time to 
fill. As to the figure seven, well, all of 
the shows will relate to seven basic 
arts: drama, writing, motion pictures, 
dance, music, the graphic arts and tele- 
vision itself.” 

One week before the CBS-TV series 
begins, the new Sagamore Press (50 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20) will 
publish an annotated revised edition 
($4.95) of Gilbert Seldes’ phrasemaking 
volume, The Seven Lively Arts. 








VISION master key to man’s progress 


HALF A BILLION YEARS WERE NEEDED TO DEVELOP THE HUMAN EYE 
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GIANT FULL COLOR 
EYE CHART.°*" #700 


Hang on a classroom wall! Huge 40” x 60”! 
Two sides! Mailed direct to you at cost! 

















Here’s the scientific modern version of The Better Vision 
Institute’s famous school chart on human eyes! It’s the ideal 
instructor-aid for all classes 8 to 15 years! Yours to use for years 
to come for cost—only $1. 


Graphic, full-color action sketches on The Evolution of The 
Human Eye .. . Nature’s Method of Focusing . . . Function of 
the Brain in Seeing . . . Differences between Indoor and Outdoor 
Seeing. Also Snellen Test Letters, Color Discrimination Discs, 
Astigmatic ‘Wheels’ to help instructor “screen” pupils for 
= ———— faulty vision. Intriguing sure-fire attention rouser for pupils is 
a whole column of Optical Illusions. 
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FREE MANUAL! with each $1 chart, we send you 
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Better Vision Institute, Inc. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Send my huge eye-science picture chart in full color. I enclose 
just $1.00 to cover cost of lithography, handling, and mailing. 
Include special Teacher’s Manual without cost! If not satisfied, 
I’ll return chart in 10 days for full cash refund. 
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Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


TV in the Elementary School? 


N SOME aspects of television, there 

is a little controversy. Admittedly it 
is a fascinating medium for young view- 
ers as well as for many adults. TV can 
claim the attention of children and hold 
it even under adverse listening and 
viewing conditions. Their retention of 
details as well as generalized informa- 
tion is at times amazing. It can be a 
potent force in mass education. It has 
many possibilities for classroom use. 

Although the data are not all col- 
lected from the various experimental 
studies pertaining to classroom TV, I 
am not surprised to find that the some- 
what cautious statements indicate that 
teaching through TV is bringing results 
comparable in achievement to those of 
the classroom teacher working with a 
group of students. 

It is disturbing to me to see this 
exciting medium being used in an at- 
tempt to duplicate the work of the 
classroom teacher. I have watched ex- 
pensive TV lessons that could have 
been presented by any good teacher 
in any have 
TV unless we use it imaginatively and 
well? 

Many questions have to be asked 
about classroom TV. Is it taking chil- 
dren beyond the classroom? Is it being 
used to enrich. expand, and enlarge 
children’s worlds? Is it extending the 
effects of the superior teacher? Is it 
paced for the age of the child—so that 
comprehension is possible? Is the length 


classroom situation. Why 


of the program adapted to the atten- 
tion span of the viewers? Is some pro- 
vision being made for the adaptation 
of material to the different abilities of 
the viewers? Are there opportunities 
for teacher-pupil relationships? Can TV 
offer the new and beginning teacher 
in-service training? 

At the present time I would want to 
concentrate on the first two. What bet- 
ter way is available to us now to enrich 
and expand children’s worlds? City 
children could come to some real un- 
derstandings of rural living if they 
could follow a farm family through a 
part of their day. Wouldn’t it be ex- 
citing to let many boys and girls see 
how very small the Mayflower really 
was and in the same viewing catch a 
glimpse of a great modern liner? Think 
of the many museum treasures which 
could be made available, for a space 
of time, to many children. There are 
many wonderful documentaries, which, 
with a little editing, could catch stu- 
dents up in the sweep of history. 

Not too many of us can be a part 
of the experimental studies. Few teach- 
ers have TV sets in their classrooms. 
But there are some things that every 
teacher can do to make the best of 
available TV a part of her classroom. 
Assigned viewing is an interesting kind 
of homework. 

There are occasions so memorable 
that children should get to participate 
in them. Thev have a right to be a 


part of the history-making events of 
our times. 

Why not look at the subjects and 
previews for forthcoming telecasts? Dis- 
neyland, Let’s Take a Trip, Giant Step, 
and Mr. Wizard all offer interesting 
and, at times, worthwhile programs. 
Watch the fare primarily prepared for 
adults and see what is worth recom- 
mending to your class. Science, art, 
music, literature, news reports, pure 
entertainment, and documentaries offer 
a wide selection. (See our weekly “Lis- 
tenables and Lookables” pages.) 

Help students become discriminating 
selectors and viewers. A TV discussion 
time could be quite helpful. Encourage 
bovs and girls to keep charts of the 
programs they watch on TV. Discuss 
the value of the time so spent. 

And please excuse me while I write 
myself a reminder to set the alarm for 
an hour earlier in the morning. My 
New York Univ. class in Comparative 
Literature 10, Sunrise Semester, begins 
at 6:30 a.m.—WCBS-TV, New York. 


Mary Harbage 

Director of Reseorch, Elementary 
Division, Scholastic Magazines 
Editor, Explorer 

















Punch 
‘4 thought so—doing your homework 
when you should be watching TV!” 





ASSIGNMENT: HAGERSTOWN 
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here to stay. It is as much a revolution 
to education as the invention of the 
printing press. And—like the book—it 
won't replace the teacher, but will help 
her to teach the student. 

2. Classroom television will have tre- 
mendous impact upon the elementary 
grades. Courses like art and music over 
TV can do much to enrich the elemen- 
tary curriculum. Most elementary teach- 
ers simply do not have the background 
to do an effective instruction job in 
either one of these subjects, and most 
school systems cannot afford to hire 
specialists in either subject. But through 
television, the specialist can be brought 


into many classrooms simultaneously. 


3. TV courses at the secondary 
school level pose a huge question mark. 
Though history and _ social studies 
would seem to be the easiest to teach 
on TV, they sometimes pose the hardest 
problems. Last spring, one of the 
Hagerstown history teachers made the 
comment during a lecture that many 
Germans were not very sorry about 
the Nazi atrocities, even after World 
War II. The teacher didn’t know it 
then, but among his hundreds of view- 
ers was a West German exchange stu- 
dent. With a minor international in- 
cident threatening, the TV teacher re- 
canted several days later. Upon think- 
ing it over, he told his telestudents, 
perhaps the Germans were sorry after 


all. Besides, weren't we Americans 
sorry about the way we treated the 
Indians? 

The treatment of controversial issues 
is apparently one stumbling block TV 
can’t easily hurdle. A classroom teacher 
can size up his students and estimate 
fairly accurately how well he is suc- 
ceeding in discussing certain contro- 
versial topics objectively. But the TV 
teacher must rely wholly on electronic 
instinct. 

Says Hagerstown’s Supt. William 
Brish: “Television presents us with an 
opportunity either to raise our cultural 
level, or stamp us all into one pattern. 
Schools must do something about TV, 
if only to teach discrimination in its 

0 
use. 








U.S. STEEL HOUR 
: The Broo ny "Ry 


CBS-TV-ALTERNATE WEDNESDAYS: “LIVE FROM NEW YORK 


Warn parents, warn teachers, warn the town—teen-age Theodosia 
is setting off a “CRISIS IN COROMA."” A new comedy starring 
Elliott Nugent and Charlie Ruggles with Betty Lou Keim. October 23. 





14-T 


Films and 
Filmstrips - 


SOCIAL STUDIES: The Napoleonic 
i-ra—13% mins., color or B&W. Effects 
on Europe and France, governmental 
reforms, conquests, disintegration of the 
empire. (Jr. and Sr. H.) Coronet Films, 
65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 

South America: Along the Andes—6 
filmstrips, color, about 49 frs. each. 
Life, economics, natural environment in 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia. (M. G., Jr. H.) Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, II] 





ENGLISH: Using Good English—6 
filmstrips, color, about 45 frs. each. 


Basic principles of sentence structure, 
letter writing, oral and written reports: 
Building Good Sentences, Using Plurals 
Correctly, Capital Letters and Punctua- 
tion, Letter Writing for a Reason, Oral 
and Written Reports. (P., M. G.) So- 
ciety for Visual Education, 1345 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 


SCIENCE: Big Animals of Africa— 
11 mins., color or B&W. Big game of 
Africa in natural environment. (M. G.) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 

Autumn Is Here—6 filmstrips, color. 
Birds Get Ready for Winter, Insects 
Get Ready for Winter, Seeds Travel, 
Animals Get Ready for Winter, Plants 
Get Ready for Winter, People Get 
Ready for Winter. (P.) The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan 

—VERA FALCONER 








—OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL— 


for American Students 
The Humanities, Social Studies 
International Relations 
INSTITUTE for ENGLISH-SPEAKING TEACHERS 
Physical Education in Scandinavia for 
Physical Education Teachers 
Educational System of Norway for Institute members 
TRAVEL SEMINAR Industries of Norway 
Six weeks, June 1958 
For information write: 
OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL ADMISSIONS OFFICE 
Northfield, Minnesota 


TEACHERS’ NATIONAL WHOLESALE 
AND DISCOUNT SERVICE, INC. 


123 North Poplar Street, Charlotte, No. Carolina 


28 to August 8 











Serving America’s teachers and educators with 
»ver 10,000 separate items of general merchandise 
such as appliances, television, automobiles, 
clothing, sporting goods, furniture, tires, et cetera, 
et cetera. For complete information on the bene- 
fits of this national service, write P. O. Box 267, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


PUL 


MATERIALS 


1. ARNOLD TOURS, p. 14-T 
Information on U.S. and European tours 
2. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADS, p. 2-T 
Reprint of advertisement No. 32, “From 
Rock to Roof” 
3. DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, p. 
5-T 

Film, ‘Prepare Through Education” 
Guidance Booklets: 
Military Guidance in 
Schools 
Helping Youth Face 
Military Life 
Army Occupations and You 
This . . . Is How It Is 


Secondary 


the Facts of 


Please Print 





| 
| 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers 


TRAVEL RIGHT ——— 
Euvrope—Request reservations NOW (S) 
Check choice and ail todav 
Custom made courier assisted—Europe [| 
Conducted tour folders—Europe () U.S.A. [7 
Origins of New England Tour Jun. 23-Jul. 4[ 7 
“A Course on Wheels’ N.E. Origins History & 
Literature from 1620. 3 Hours Univ. Credit. 
For World-Wide Travel Specify Wishes & 7s | 


LARNOLD TOURS i2.texP%3) 








Boston, Mass 

CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books 
Ali subjects welcomed. Write, or send your 


MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, nee. 





Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 17. 











—__Reserved For You 

__Pathway to Maturity 

4. OSLO SUMMER SCHOOL, p. 14-T 

Information on school sessi 
___5. RADIO CORPORATION OF AMER- 

ICA, p. 16-T 

___Information 

Record Player 

___Name of nearest RCA A-V dealer 
___6. TEACHERS’ NATIONAL WHOLESALE 

AND DISCOUNT SERVICE, INC., p. 

14-T 

Complete information on services 





on new “Scholastic” 


See p. 11-T for Better Vision Institute 


coupon. 


Grade 





School 


No. of Pupils 








Address 











City 


This coupon valid for two months. 


Oct. 18, 1957 





Free Period | 


Stop Me If . . .: From time to time 
we're going to run a few “chestnuts” 
in this column for two reasons: (1) The 
“oldies” are still funny—even if you’ve 
heard them once or twice it’s good to 
refresh your mind. (2) If you haven’t 
heard the “oldies,” you should. They're 
part of our heritage—literary and hu- 
morous. 

Send us your favorite “chestnuts” 
and “oldies.” We don’t want to forget 
them—or let anyone else forget them. 
To paraphrase Lamb, “Every time | 
hear a new joke, I tell an old one.” 

Today’s “oldie” is about the inno- 
cent schoolboy who was asked by his 
teacher: “Do you like Kipling?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied. 
never kippled.” 





“T’ve 


The Retort Discourteous: When Al- 
fred Austin was appointed Poet Lau- 
reate instead of Kipling, there were 
many who felt that a grave injustice 
had been done. One of Kipling’s de- 
fenders, Lord Young, met Austin at a 
party and asked him if he (Austin) 
felt he could make a living with his 
poetry if he hadn’t a private income 
of his own. 

“I manage to keep the wolf from the 
door,” Austin retorted. 

“How?” asked Lord Young. “By read- 
ing your poems to him?” 


Book Borrowers: Sir Walter Scott, 
like the rest of us, found book-borrow- 
ers the bane of his existence. Some of 
his friends carried this practice almost 
to the point of larceny. Of them, Scott 
used to say that he visited them only 
to look over his own library. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City 36. 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 








All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


NBC-owned-and-operated radio and TV 
stations (13 in eight top U.S. cities) 
have just begun a six-week campaign 
“Know Your Schools” over their facil- 
ities. Their concerted effort to make 
known education’s critical needs de- 
serves our support. So does “Spotlight 
on Schools,” a Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co. radio series now starting 
its second year. 

Thurs., Oct. 17, 11:00 am. (NBC-TV) 
Queen Elizabeth: One-hour coverage of 
the Washington, D.C. welcoming pa- 
rade. Also over CBS-TV, Howard K. 
Smith, former London correspondent. 

Fri., Oct. 18, 5:45 p.m. (CBS-TV): Recep- 
tion and Garden Party at the British 
Embassy. Mon., Oct. 21, CBS-TV is plan- 
ning a special program reviewing the 
Royal Tour, from London airport de- 
parture to the time of broadcast, when 
the Queen will be guest of honor at a 
New York ball given by the Common- 
wealth Societies. Included will be 
Queen’s speech to the American people 
made at the English Speaking Union 
dinner at the Waldorf, the party’s 
ticker-tape parade up Broadway, visit 
to the Jamestown Exposition, United 
Nations, and other points of interest. 
Tues., Oct. 22, CBS radio, 9:30 p.m., a 
live half-hour panel discussion on the 
meaning of the Queen’s visit, with CBS 
newsmen Alexander Kendrick, Howard 
K. Smith and Eric Sevareid. 

Sun., Oct. 20, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wis- 
dom: Bertrand Russell, the eminent 
British philospher and mathematician, 
winner of the 1950 Nobel Prize for lit- 
erature. A half-hour interview full 
of thought-provoking questions. Next 
week: Dancers Ruth St. Denis and Ted 
Shawn. Read Walter Terry’s “Dancing 
In America” (Harper's 1957). 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) See It Now: Re- 
peat of last June’s “Automation.” Next 
week: Repeat of last fall’s show, “The 
Secret Life of Danny Kaye” on UNICEF. 

6:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Cen- 
tury (Premiere): Hour-long study of 
“Churchill: Man of the Century,” about 
the man who best symbolizes the sur- 
vival value of Western Civilization in 
our time, born in Victorian England in 
the romantic tradition of the British 
Empire, but accommodating himself to 
the changed conditions of the present. 
Newsreel film will illustrate his career: 
1885: age 11, at a garden party; 1886, at 
Harrow Prep, where he flubbed Math 
and Latin; 1892, at Sandhurst, Britain’s 
West Point; 1890's as a lieutenant, com- 
bat observer and war correspondent in 
Cuba, India and S. Africa; 1900, a Con- 
servative M.P.; 1904, a Lloyd George 
Liberal; 1910, Home Secretary; 1911 
First Lord of the Admiralty; 1939, age 
65, Prime Minister at 10 Downing 
Street. Highlights from World War II: 
“blood, sweat and tears” speech in Com- 
mons; visiting the rubble of London; 
1941, secret trip across Atlantic to meet 
Roosevelt for Atlantic Charter; 1942, 
Stalin in Moscow; 1943, N. Africa, Casa- 
blanca; Teheran, Cairo; 1945, Potsdam; 
1946, Fulton, Missouri, “Iron Curtain” 
speech; 1953, knighthood. Oct. 27: 


Guided Missile, story of the V-2 rocket, 
written by Hanson W. Baldwin. Nov. 3: 
FBI, written by Don Whitehead. 

Tues., Oct. 29, 9:05 p.m. (NBC) Biography 
in Sound: Theodore Roosevelt. 


SCIENCE 


Mon., Oct. 28, 6:00 p.m. (NBC-ETV) IGY: 
A Small Planet Takes a Look at Itself: 
Use next week’s special Scholastic IGY 
issue to motivate study for this 10- 
week series on the International Geo- 
physical Year, one of five new series in 


Let's Take a Trip to sculptor Jacques 
Lipschitz Oct. 20 and 27, CBS-TV. 


the NBC-ETV series directed by Edward 
Stanley and produced by the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center at 
Ann Arbor. Available on the nation’s 
23 ETV stations. Oct. 28: “The Quest,” 
introducing the series by comparing 
the nature of the universe with that of 
the exceptional corner of it known as 
the planet earth. The unanswered ques- 
tions about the earth and how IGY 
scientists are tackling them. Each week 
a distinguished scientist will be guest. 
First week: Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chair- 
man of the U.S. National Committee for 
IGY. Nov. 4: “The Oceans,” analyzing 
physical movement of water (deep cur- 
rents, surface currents, tides) and 
chemical and physical interchanges be- 
tween seas and atmosphere. Nov. 11: 
“The Ends of the Earth,” known facts 
about Antarctica, summary of many 
unknowns—its_ relationship to the 
weather and the water level of the 
world. Glaciology. Nov. 18: “The Face 
of the Land,” illustrating appearance of 
earth before and after each Ice Age, 
how land masses probably achieved 
their present forms. Demonstration of 
longitude and latitude determination, 
part played by moon camera and earth 
satellite. Nov. 25: “The Trembling 
Earth,” explaining mountain-building, 
earthquakes, composition of earth’s 
crust, probable composition of earth's 
core. c. 2: “Weather,” a 
winds, storms, temperature changes an 
climatic variations. Nature and func- 
tion of the great horizontal and vertical 
currents in the atmosphere emphasized. 
Dec. 9: “The Air: Blanket and Shield,” 
role of the earth’s atmosphere in heat 


15-T 


distribution and as filtering shield 
against lethal radiation and meteoritic 
particles. Physical nature and chemical 
composition of air. Dec. 16: “The Virgin 
Sunlight,” the nature of the solar spec- 
trum and the effects of the sun's radia- 
tion. Solar activity and the ionosphere, 
aurora and airglow, and the earth’s 
magnetic field. Description of IGY 
world warning system's 24-hour watch 
on the sun. Dec. 23: “Higher Than the 
Blue Sky,” story of the ionosphere and 
how it is investigated. Cosmic rays. 
Dec. 30: “The Newest Moon,” the first 
earth satellite. Problems of launching 
and tracking, methods of gathering 
wanted information. Summary of mean- 
ing of IGY. Starting the same week are 
programs on Mathematics (Tuesdays); 
Greek Mythology and Art (Wednes- 
days); the future of our resources 
(Thursdays); and American Govern- 
ment in Action (Fridays). 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


Thurs., Oct. 17, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mike 
Todd Blowout: Nothing like tooting 
one’s own horn, as reticent Mike Todd 
toasts the first anniversary of his 
“Around the World in 80 Days.” 

Fri., Oct. 18, 8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Patrice Munsel Show: Met star wel- 
comes guest star Eddie Albert. 

9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Frank Sinatra 
Show (Premiere): New series will in- 
clude drama, music, and variety. 

Sun., Oct. 20, 4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Omni- 
bus (New network, new season): 
“Stover at Yale,” an original, 90-minute 
“play-with music” based on the classic 
stories by Owen Johnson of one stu- 
dent’s erratic progress to maturity that 
appeared in book form in 1925, Chore- 
ography by John Butler; adaptation by 
Douglass Wallop of “Damn Yankees”; 
orchestration by Philip Lang of “Li'l 
Abner.” Watch this year for the follow- 
ing features on “Omnibus,” to be al- 
ternated with “Wide Wide World”: 

“Life of Samuel Johnson”; “Hansel and 
Gretel”; women in America; a history 
of the bathtub with Bert Lahr; a series 
on music with Leonard Bernstein; a se- 
ries on law with Joseph N. Welch. Se- 
lect the feature you would most like to 
have Teleguide treatment by writing 
the editors of this column. 

10:30 a.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learn- 
ing: H. L. Mencken. 

11:30 a.m. (CBS-TV) Camera Three: 
Part II, Laurence Sterne’s “Sentimental 
Journey.” 

Mon., Oct. 21, 9:00 p.m. (NBC) Telephone 
Hour: Soprano Eileen Farrell 


DRAMA 


Wed., Oct. 16, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: “Wee Geordie’s” Bill Travers 
makes his American TV debut in “A 
Cook for Mr. General.” 

Thurs., Oct. 17, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame: “The Green Pas- 
tures.” See “Teleguide” in last week’s 
“Scholastic Teacher.” 

Mon., Oct. 21, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio 
One: Mayo Simon’s “The Deaf Heart,” 
story of a psychiatrist's struggle to 
make a young patient face reality. 

Mon., Oct. 28, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) DuPont 
Show of the Month: Christopher 
Plummer lays the hero in Mark 
Twain’s “The Prince and the Pauper.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Sat., Oct. 19, 11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Susan’s 
Show: See “Look” (Oct. 1, 1957) for an 
interesting photo essay on Susan 
Heinkel, 13-year-old star of the show. 

Sun., Oct. 20, 12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s 
Take a Trip: First of two-part visit to 
Jacques Lipschitz at the sculptor’s stu- 
dio in Hastings, N.Y. Oct. 27: Long 
Island City, N.Y., at the Modern Art 
reas where his work is cast. 

1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Mr. Wizard: 
“Heat and Cold.” 

Fri., Oct. 25, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone: “Strange Case of Cosmic 
Rays.” Study questions next week. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





FREE! a double RCA Victor record 
bonus just for making teachers happy! 

















... WITH THE NEW RCA “SCHOLASTIC” RECORD PLAYERS 


A valuable BONUS CERTIFICATE entitling you 
to purchase RCA Educational Records at a 14 
reduction from nationally advertised prices . 
PLUS a special Sampler Record containing several 
selections from RCA’s extensive Educational Record 
collection! Yours at no extra cost with every new 
RCA “Scholastic”? Record Player! 


Here’s an opportunity not only to save money on 
records but also to acquaint yourself with these new 
audio aids —especially designed for school use. For 
instance, the Model EDR-2 is a High Fidelity 
Record Player featuring ‘“Tri-Coustic’’ sound to 
bring the wondrous realism of high fidelity into 
every classroom . . . plus a special microphone in- 
put for adapting the record player to public address. 


Or, perhaps you prefer the EDR-1. . . RCA’s low- 
ost portable that features a 2-speaker sound 


system, rugged, long-life construction, and more 
usable power than any player in its class! 


Call your RCA Audio-Visual dealer or drop in and 
talk over this big-bonus offer. Have him demon- 
strate these all-new RCA audio aids to education. 
Now is the best time! 


RCA Educational Services, 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send information on the new RCA 

“Scholastic’’ Record Players and the name of my 

nearest RCA Audio-Visual Dealer. 

NAME___ 

SCHOOL__ 

ADDRESS__ ‘ —- 
ZONE____STATE 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


Tmk(s) & 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





